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SERMON I. 1 


er THE SECURITY OF A VIRTUQUS COURSE. 
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PROVERBS X. 9. 


HE THAT WALKETH UPRIGHTLY WALKETH 
; SURELY. 


THreseg words expreſs one of the moſt important 
of all maxims. They tell us, that in the practice 
of virtue there is SAFETY. Much higher praiſe may 
be beſtowed upon it. We may ſay that with it are 
connected peace, honour, dignity, the favour of 
God, happineſs now, and ETERNAL happineſs here- 
aſter : And we have reaſon enough to think this 
true, But whether true or not, it is at leaſt true, 
that there is ſafety in it, . 

Chriſtianity informs us, that good men will be 
raiſed from death to enjoy a glorious immortality, 
through that Saviour of the world who taſted death 
for every man, But let the evidence for this be 
ſuppoſed precarious and unſatisfatory.---Let it be 
reckoned uncertain whether a virtuous courſe will 
terminate in ſuch infinite bleſſings under the divine 
government as chriſtians are taught to expeCt.--- 
Still there will remain ſufficient evidence to prove, 
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that in all events it muſt be the / feſt, and therefore 
our wiſe ft courſe, 

— ON cannotgþetter employ the preſent. time, than in 

endeavouring to explain and illuftrate this truth. 

But previouſly to this, it will not be amiſs to make 

a few obſcrvations on the character of the man who 

walks uprightly. 

Uprightneſs ſignifies the ſame with integrity or 
ſincerity, It implies a freedom from guile and the 
faithful diſcharge of every known duty. An up- 
right man allows himſelf in nothing that is incon- 
ſiſtent with truth and right. He complies with all 
the obligations he is under, and avoids every kind 
of prevarication and falſehood. He maintains an 
equal and uniform regard to the whole of righte- 
ouſneſs. He hates alike all fin, and practiſes every 
part of virtue, from an unfeigned attachment to it 
eſtabliſhed in his ſoul. This is what is moſt eſſen- 
tial to the character of an upright man. He is 
governed by no ſiniſter ends, or indirect views, in 
the diſcharge of his duty. It is not the love of 
fame, or the deſire of private advantages, or mere 
natural temper that produces his virtuous conduct; 
but an affection to virtue as virtue; a ſenſe of the 
weight and excellence of the obligations of righte- 
ouſneſs ; and a zeal for the honour of God and the 
happineſs of mankind. But to be a little more par- 
ticular. 


Uprightneſs of character comprehends 1 in it right 
conduct 
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conduct with reſpe& to God, and man, and our- 
ſelves. The perſon I am deſcribing is firſt of all 
upright in all his tranſactions with Gop. His re- 
ligion is not an hypocritical ſhew and oſtentation. 
He is that which he appears to be to his fellow- 
creatures. His religious acts are emanations from a 
heart full of piety, He makes conſcience of private 
as well as public devotion, and endeavours to walk 
blameleſs in all God's ordinances, He attends on 
religious ſervices not to be ſeen of men ; but from 
a ſenſe of duty and gratitude to his Maker ; and, 

inſtead of making them a cover for bad deſigns, or 
compenſations for immorality, he makes them in- 
centives to the diſcharge of all moral duties, and 
the means of rendering him more benevolent, amia- 
ble, and worthy. 

Again, Uprightneſs implies faithfulneſs in all 
our tranſactions with ourſelves, It is very common 
for men to impoſe upon themſelves; to wink at 
offenſive truths; and to practiſe unfair arts with 
their own minds. This is entirely inconſiſtent with 
the character of an upright man. He endeavours 
to be faithful to himſelf in all that he thinks and 
does, and to diveſt his mind of all unreaſonable 
biaſſes. He is fair and honeſt in all his enquiries 
and deliberations, ready to own his miſtakes, and 
thankful for every help to diſcover them. He wiſhes 
to know nothing but what is true, and to praiſe 
nothing but what is right. He is open to convic- 
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tion, indifferent where he finds truth, and prepared 


to follow it wherever it can lead him. He is often 
diſciplining his heart, ſearching into the principles 
of conduct within him, and labouring to detect his 
faults in order to rectify them. 

Further. Uprightneſs includes in it candour, 
fairneſs, and honeſty in all our tranſactions with 
our fellow-creatures. An upright man may be de- 
pended upon in all his profeſſions and engagements, 


He never, in any affair, goes beyond the limits of 


Juſtice and equity. He never deceives or over- 
reaches. He is true to his promiſes, and faithful 
to every truſt repoſed in him. All his gains are the 
gains of virtuous induſtry, All falſehood and lies, 
all low cunning and fraudulent practices are his ab- 
horrence.---In ſhort; he maintains a ſttict regard 
to veracity in his words, and to honour in his deal- 
ings. He adheres ſtedfaſtly in all circumſtances to 
vrhat he judges to be righteſt and beſt; and were it 
poſſible for you to look through his ſoul, you would 
ſee the love of goodneſs predominant within him. 
You would fee benevolence and piety governing 
his thoughts. You would ſee him within the in- 
cloſure of his own breaſt, as honeſt and worthy a as 
he is on the open ſtage of the world, 

Such is the character of the man who walks up- 
rightly. I am next to ſhew you how ſurely he 
walks, 

In order to acquire a juſt notion of this, it 1s 


proper we ſhould take into conſideration, frſt, 
the 
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the ſafety which ſuch a perſon enjoys with reſpect 
to the happineſs of the preſent life. Nothing is 
plainer than that, if we regard only our temporal in- 
tereſt, an upright courſe is the ſafeſt courſe, In order 
to be ſenſible of this, you ſhould think of the 
troubles which men very often bring upon them- 
ſelve; by deviating from integrity. It is very dif- 
ficult to go on for any time in diſhoneſty and falſ- 
hood, without falling into perplexity and diſtreſs, 
A man in ſuch a courſe ſuſpeAs every body, and 
is ſuſpeCted by every body. He wants the love and 
eſteem of his fellow- creatures. He is obliged to be 
continually on his guard, and to uſe arts to evade 
law and juſtice. He walks in the dark along a 
crooked path full of ſnares and pits.---On the con- 
trary, the path of uprightneſs is ſtraight and broad. 
It is ſmooth, open, and eaſy, He that walks in it 
walks in the light, and may go on with reſolution 
and confidence, inviting rather than avoiding the 
inſpection of his fellow-creatures, He is appre- 
henſive of no dangers. He is afraid of no detection. 
He is liable to none of the cauſes of ſhame and diſ- 
grace, It is an advantage to him to be obſerved 
and watched, The more narrowly his conduct is 
examined, the more he will be loved and re- 

ſpected. | 
A perſon, for inſtance, who, in the affairs of 
trade, deviates from truth and honour, is likely to 
ſink into great calamities. Want, and trouble, 
8 and 
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and infamy often prove his lot. Moſt of us have 
been witneſſes of this. How many inſtances are 
there of perſons who, forſaking the plain path of 
uprightneſs, have entangled themſelves beyond the 
poſſibility of being extricated, and involved their 
families in the deepeſt miſery ; but who probably, 
had they been honeſt, would. have eſcaped every 
difficulty, and paſſed through life eaſily and haps 
pily ? We know not, indeed, what we do when 
we turn aſide from virtue and righteouſneſs, Such 
a train of conſequences may follow as will iflue in 
the loſs of all that is valuable. _ It is paſt doubt, 
that, in every profeſſion and calling, the way of 
uprightneſs is the moſt free from perplexity. It is 
the way of peace and ſatisfaction. He that keeps 
in it will at Jeaſt avoid the pain of a reproaching 
conſcience, He is ſure of enjoying his own appro- 
bation ; and it may be expected that his worldly 
affairs will go on ſmoothly, quietly, and comfort- 
ably. 

This puts me in mind of defiring you to conſider 
particularly, that an upright conduct is commonly 
the moſt ſure way to obtain ſucceſs in our worldly 
concerns, You will obferve, that I ſay it is the 
moſt ſure way; not that it is the /horte/?. There 
are many more expeditious ways of getting money 
and acquiring fortunes. He that will violate the 
rules of juſtice, or break the laws of his country, 


er not ſcruple to take faiſe oaths, may eaſily get 
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the ſtart of an upright man, and riſe in a little time 
to wealth and preferment. It is often in a man's 
power, by a baſe action, to introduce himſelf at 
once into eaſe and plenty. But wretched are thoſe 
men who ſecure any worldly advantages by ſuch 
methods, There is a canker at the root of their 
ſucceſſes and riches. What they gain is unſpeak- 
ably leſs than what they loſe. It is attended with 
inward anguiſh, with the curſe of heaven, and in- 
conceivable future danger. But though it muſt be 


thus acknowledged, that there are /horter ways to 


profit and ſucceſs than by walking uprightly, there 
are certainly none ſo ſure. Univerſal experience 
has proved that (agreeably to a common and ex- 
cellent maxim) % honeſty is the beſt policy.“ It 

may be ſlow in its operation; and, for this reaſon, 
| many perſons have not patience enough for it. 
But it is in the end generally certain, An upright 
man muſt recommend himſelf by degrees to all that 
know him. He has always the greateſt credit, and 
the moſt unembarraſſed affairs. There are none 
who are not diſpoſed to place a confidence in him, 
and who do not chuſe to deal with him. The diſ- 
advantages, therefore, already mentioned, under 
which he labours, are counterbalanced by many 
great advantages. He may not be able to thrive fo 


faſt, nor perhaps ſo much as others. He is obliged 


to deny himſelf the gains which others make by the 
wrong practices common in their trade; and, on 
of this 
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| this account, he may be under a neceſſity of con- 
tenting himſelf with ſmall gains. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that he can ſeldom fail of a tolerable 
ſubſiſtence, attended with comfort and the trueſt 
. enjoyment of himſelf. Though his gains may be 
ſmall, they-are always ſweet. He has with them 
an eaſy conſcience, the bleſſing of God, and ſecu- 
rity againſt numberleſs grievous evils. And the 
ſmalleſt gains of this fort are infinitely preferable 
to the greateſt gains that can be obtained by wrong 
methods. | 

Thus you ſee that, with reſpect to our intereſt 
in this world, he that walketh uprightly walketh 
ſurely.---Let us next conſider the ſecurity which 
an upright conduct gives with reſpect to another 
world. 

After this life is over we are to enter on another 
world, The moſt ſceptical principles give us no 
ſufficient reaſon for denying this. Whatever may 
be true of the order and adminiſtration of nature, 
it muſt be poſſible that there ſhould be a future flate, 
And, if there is, it is highly probable, that it will 
be a ſtate of much greater extent and longer dura- 
tion than the prefent. Nothing, therefore, can be 
of more conſequence to us than to know by what 
means we may ſecure the beſt condition and the 
greateſt ſafety in it: And it is not poſſible to doubt, 
but the practice of religious goodneſs is the proper 
means to be uſed for this purpoſe. If any thing is 
clear, 
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clear, it is ſo, that the upright and the worthy, in 
all events, through every period of duration, muſt 
ſtand the beſt chance for eſcaping miſery and ob- 
taining happineſs. That our happineſs hereafter 
may depend on our conduct here is certain, be- 
cauſe we find, in the preſent ſtate, that the hap- 
pineſs of every ſucceſſive period of human life is 
made to depend, in a great meaſure, on our con- 
duct in the preceding periods. The happineſs of 
mature life depends on the habits acquired and the 
pains taken in early life; and mature life ſpent in 
folly and vice generally makes a miſerable old age. 

It is, therefore, very credible that a virtuous con- 
duct may have an effect on our condition hereaſter. 
No one, indeed, can well carry inhdelity fo far 
as to deny, that, if there is a future ſtate, it is 
likely that the righteous will fare better in it than 
the wicked. All we obſerve of the government of 
the Deity, and all that we can learn with reſpect 
to his character, leads us to believe that he muſt 
approve righteouſneſs and hate wickedneſs: And, 
in the ſame proportion that he does this, he muſt 
favour the one and diſcountenance the other. We 
fee, in what lies before us of the conſtitution of the 
world, many great evils annexed to wickedneſs z 
and many great bleſſings annexed to righteouſneſs ; 
and we ſee, likewiſe, in the one an eſſential ten- 
dency to produce univerſal evil, and in the other 
an eſſential tendency to produce univerſal goods 

This 
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This demonſtrates to us the holy diſpoſition of the 
Author of nature; and what we ought to reckon 
upon is, that he will manifeſt this diſpoſition more 
and more ; and that the ſcheme of moral government 
Now begun will be hereafter completed. To act 
rrighteouſly is to act like God. It is to promote the 
order of his creation, It is to go into his conſtitu- 
tion of nature, It is to follow that conſcience which 
he has given us to be the guide of out conduct. It 
muſt, therefore, be the likelieſt way to arrive at 
happineſs, and to guard againſt miſery under his 
government. The accountableneſs of our natures, 
and our neceſſary perceptions of excellence and 
good deſert in virtue, demonſtrate this; nor is it at 
all conceivable, that we do not go upon ſure 
grounds when we draw this concluſion. But there 
is much more to be here ſaid. There are many 
reaſons which prove, that the neglect of virtue may 
be followed by a dreadful puniſhment | hereafter, 
The preſages of conſcience; the concurring voice 
of mankind in all ages; our unavoidable apprehen- 
ſions of ill-deſert in vice; and the diſtreſſes now 
produced by it, are enough to lead us to expect this, 
The chriſtian religion confirms this expectation in 
a manner the moſt awful, by teaching us that the 
evicked ſhall le turned into hell with all that forget 
God ; that they ſhall be excluded from the ſociety 
of wiſe and good beings; and puniſhed 10ith ever- 
laſting deflruction from the preſence of the Lord 2 
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the glory of his power. It is, at leaſt, poſſible that 
this may be the truth. The arguments for a righ- 
teous government in nature, and for the truth of 
chriſtianity, have at leaſt force enough to prove that 
it is not certain but that wickednefs will produce 
the greateſt loſſes and evils in another world; and 
that, conſequently, there is a real and inconceiva- 
ble danger attending it. Conſider, now, that an 
upright life is a ſure preſervative from this danger. 
If all who forget God and praCtiſe iniquity are 
hereafter to be rejected by the Deity, and to be 
conſigned to everlaſting deſtruction; if, I ſay, this 
{ſhould prove to be the truth, the good man will be 
ſafe, and the wicked man undone. But ſhould all 
that reaſon and chriſtianity teach us on this point 
prove a deluſion ; ſtill a good man will ſe nothing, 
and a bad man will get nothing. Nay, a good 
man, even in this caſe, will gain a great deal; 
for he will gain all that ſatisfaction which good- 
neſs generally brings with it in this life, and which 
vice muſt want, 

Thus you ſee what ſecurity an upright man en- 
Joys. He goes upon even and firm ground, He 
has on his ſide all good beings ; the convictions 
of his conſcience; the order of nature; and the 
power of the Deity. It is impoſſible he ſhould be 
deceived in thinking, that it is right to adhere in- 


violably to the laws of righteouſneſs. Should there 


be that execution of divine juſtice on wickedneſs 
which 
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which we have been taught to expect, he will have 
nothing to fear. The worſt that can happen to 
him is better than the be that may happen to an un- 
righteous man, The be/? that wicked men generally 
expect is the loſs of exiſtence at death; and this 
is the wor? that can happen to a good man. But 
upon the one, it will come after a life of ſhame, 
and diſeaſe, and folly ; and on the other, like fleep 
at night after a day ſpent-in peace, and health, and 
honour, and uſeful labour. I need not tell you 
what a recommendation this is of a courſe of up- 
rightneſs.—It is our ſureſt guard in all events; our 
beſt ſhelter againſt evils under God's government. 
Safety is what every perſon, in the common con- 
cerns of life, values and ſeeks. Here alone is it 
to be found completely and certainly, Nothing 
but a virtuous conduct can preſerve us from the 
danger of God's diſpleaſure, and of- ruin after 
death. Without it we muſt ftand expoſed to the 
-fevereſt calamities that can come upon reaſonable 
gs. 

I will conclude this diſcourſe with the following 
inferences. 

Firſt, From all I have ſaid we learn, in the 
plaineſt manner, how much we are bound in pru- 
dence to walk uprightly. This appears to be pru- 
dent if we regard only our preſent intereſt, The 
way in which an upright man walks (it has been 
ſhewn) is plain and open, It is ſa eaſy to find it, 
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that we can never ſwerve from it while we retain 
an honeſt deſire to keep in it. It is liable to no 
hazards;, and it is always pleaſant and joyous, 
More compendious ways, I have acknowledged, we 
may ſometimes find to wealth and power, but they 
are full of danger ; and he who forſakes integrity 
in order to go into them, and thus by a ſhort cut 
to get at worldly advantages, acts like a man who 
forſakes a quiet and ſure path in order to run the 


riſk of being loſt among quickſands, or of break- 


ing his neck by going over rocks and precipices. 
If, therefore, we love prudence, we ſhall not, in 


our temporal concerns, ever ſwerve from upright- 


neſs. 


But we have reaſon to apprehend that we ſhall 
exiſt in another ſtate; and if we conſider this, we 
ſhall be forced to conclude from what has been 
ſaid, that the prudence of a virtuous courſe is 
greater than can be expreſſed. If this life is not 
our whole exiſtence, fome precautions ought to be 
uſed with reſpect to the ſtate that is to ſucceed it 
and the beſt precaution is the practice of true piety 
and goodneſs, If there is a life to come, it will, 
in all probability, be a ſtate of retribution, where 
preſent inequalities will be ſet right, and the vicious 
fink into infamy and miſery, "The practice of 
virtue is, in this caſe, our ſecurity, It is the image 
of the Deity in our ſouls ; and what we ought to 
reckon upon is, that nothing amiſs will ever hap- 
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pen to it. Let us then adhere to it in all events, 


Let us endeavour, in this inſtance, to uſe the ſame 


- prudence that the children of the world uſe in their 


affairs. What pains will they take, and what pre- 
cautions will they employ, to avoid any dangers 
which they foreſee, or to prevent evils which may 


poſſibly come upon them? There is a danger 


hanging over us, as moral agents, greater than 
any this world can threaten us with; a danger 
dreadful and unutterable ; the danger of falling 
into the puniſhment of fin, and of loſing eternal 
happineſs. Were there ever ſo hard and expenſive 
a method propoſed to us of being ſecured againſt 
this danger, it would be our wiſdom chearfully to 
practiſe it. But true goodneſs affords us, not a 
hard and expenſive, but a cheap and eaſy method 
of being ſecured againſt it. Walking uprightly 
will add to our preſent comfort, at the ſame time 
that it will preſerve us from future danger, What 
is required of us, in this inftance, is only to part 
with our follies and diſeaſes ; and to make ourſelves 
happy now, in order to be ſafe far ever. 

All T have been ſaying is true, though there 
ſhould be the greateſt uncertainty with reſpect to 


the principles of religion. I have been all along 


ſpeaking on the ſuppoſition of ſuch an uncertainty, 
in order to ſet before you, in a ſtronger light, the 
wiſdom of .being virtuous, and the folly of a ſinful 
courſe, But if we will ſuppoſe that there is no 

uncertainty ; 
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uncertainty: If we will ſuppoſe it not only poſſible, 
but probable or morally certain, that the principles 
of religion are true; that chriſtianity comes from 
God; and that, agreeably to its aſſurances, all 
who are now in their graves ſhall hereafter hear 
the voice of the Sen of God, and come forth, thoſe 
who have dane good to the reſurrection of life, and 
thoſe who have done evi! to the reſurrection of damna- 
tion If, I ſay, we ſuppoſe this to be the truth, 
how great will the wiſdom of a virtuous courſe ap- 
pear, and how ſhocking the folly of wickedneſs ? 
There are, probably, few ſpeculative and en- 
quiring men who do not ſometimes find themſelves 
in a ſtate of dejection, which takes from them 
much of the ſatisfaction ariſing from their faith in 
very important and intereſting truths. Happy, 
indeed, is the perſon who enjoys a flow of ſpirits 
ſo even and conſtant as never to have experienced 
this. Of myſelf I muſt ſay, that I have been far 
from being ſo happy. Doubts and difficulties have 
oiten perplexed me, and threwn a cloud over truths 
which, in the general courſe of my life, are my 
ſupport and conſolation. There are, however, . 
many truths, the conviction of which I never loſe, 
OE conviction in particular remains with me 
amidſt all fluctuations of temper and ſpirits; I 
mean my belief of the maxim in my text, that he 
who walketh uprightly walketh ſurely. There haz 
not been a moment in which I have found it poſ- 
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fible to doubt, whether the wiſeſt and beſt courſe 1 
can take is to practiſe virtue and to avoid guilt. 

Low ſpirits only give new force to this conviction, 
and cauſe it to make a deeper impreſſion. Uncer- 
tainty in other inſtances creates certainty here; for 
the more dark and. doubtful our ſtate under God's 
government is, the more prudent it muſt be to chuſe 
that courſe which is the ff. 

I will only farther deſire you to conſider on this 
ſubject, with what ſerenity of mind a good man 
may proceed through life. Whatever is true or 
falſe, he has the conſciouſneſs of being on the /a fe 
fide; and there is, in all caſes, a particular ſatis- 
faction attending ſuch a conſciouſneſs, A man 
who knows himſelf in a ſafe way goes on with 
compoſure and boldneſs. Thus may you go on in 
a courſe of well-doing. You have none of thoſe 
calamities to fear to which others are liable, If 
the doctrines of religion are true, you will be com- 
pletely happy through the Saviour of mankind. 
But ſhould they not prove true, you will not be 
worſe off than. others. I have ſhewn, on the con- 
trary, that you will ſtil! be gainers.—Y our loſs, in 
ſhort, can be nothing. Your gain may be infinite. 
Forſake, then, every thing to follow righteouſneſs. 
Never conſent to do a wrong action, or to gratify 
an unlawful paſſion, This will give you a ſecurity 
that is worth more than all the treaſures of the 


earth, You may alſo, on all principles, entertain 
| | 5 
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the apprehenſion that the goſpel has given right in- 
formation concerning the abolition of death, and 
the happineſs reſerved for the faithful, in the fu- 
ture kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, That perſon muſt - 
have conſidered the arguments for chriſtianity very 
ſuperficially, who does not ſee, that they amount 
to an evidence, which is at leaſt ſufficient to give a 
juſt ground for this appreben/ion ;_ and, conſequently, 
for a hope the moſt animating and glorious, Let 
us cheriſh this hope; and endeavour to keep the 
object of it always in ſight. —The lighteſt GLIMPSE 
of that ETERNAL LIFE Which the New Teſtament 
promiſes, is enough to elevate above this world. 
The bare poſſibility of loſing it, by ſinful practices, 
is enough to annihilate all temptations. Where- 
fore, let us be fledfaſt and immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, foraſmuch as we know 
that our labour May end in a bliſsful eternity; but, 
happen but will, CANNOT be in vain. 
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SER MON II. 
or THE HAPPINESS or A VIRTUOUS COURSE» 


* 


PROVERBS iii. 17. 


HER WAYS ARE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS, AND 
ALL HER PATHS ARE PEACE. SHE IS A TREE 
OF LIFE TO THEM THAT LAY HOLD OF HER; 


AND HAPPY IS EVERY ONE THAT RECEIVETH 
HER, 


Ix my laſt diſcourſe I repreſented to you the ſe+ 
curity of a virtuous courſe. In doing this, I was 
led to touch upon its tendency to make us moſt 
happy, as well as moſt ſecure, under God's govern- 
ment.— I ſhall now inſiſt more particularly on this 
ſubject ; and endeavour to give you a diſtinct ac- 


count of the principal arguments and facts which 


prove the happineſs of virtue; meaning, on this 
occaſion, chieſly its preſent happineſs. | 
The ways of wiſdom (my text ſays) are ways of 
Fleaſantneſs , and happy is every one that receiveth her. 
—Previouſly to any examination of the actual ſtate 
of mankind, we may perceive a high probability 
that this aſſertion muſt be true, Virtue is the 
mage of God in the ſoul, and the nobleſt thing in 
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the creation; and, therefore, it muſt be the prin- 


_ cipal ground of true happineſs. It is the rule by 


which God meant that we ſhould act; and, there- 
fore, muſt be the way to the bliſs for which he in- 
tended us. That Being who gave us our ſenſe of 
moral obligations, muſt have deſigned that we 
ſhould conform to them ; and he could not deſign 
this, and at the ſame time deſign that we ſhould 
find it moſt for our advantage not to conform to 
them. This would have been to eſtabliſh an in- 
conſiſtency in the frame of nature; and acting in 
a manner which cannot be ſuppoſed of that ſupreme 
power which, in every other part of nature, has 
diſcovered higher wiſdom than we are able to com- 
prehend. N 

But waving ſuch reaſonings let us apply our- 
ſelves to the conſideration of the actual ſtate of man- 
kind in this reſpect. And, * 

Firſt, Let us conſider, that by practiſing virtue 


we gratify the higheſt powers in our natures.— 


Our higheſt powers are, undoubtedly, our fenſe of 
moral excellence, the principle of reaſon and re- 
flexion, benevolence to our fellow- creatures, and 
the love of the Deity. To practiſe virtue is to act 
in conformity to theſe powers, and to furniſh them 
with their proper gratifications. Our other powers 
being inferior to theſe and of leſs dignity, the hap- 
pineſs. grounded upon them is alſo of an inferior na- 
ture, and of leſs value, Reaſon is the nature of 3 

reaſonable 
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reaſonable being; and to aſſert that his chief hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in deviating from reaſon, would be 
the ſame as to ſay that his chief happineſs confiſts 
in violating his nature, and contradicting himſelf. 
Secondly, In connexion with this we ought to 
remember, that virtue, in the very idea of it, im- 
plies health and order of mind. The human ſoul 
is a compoſition of various affections ſtanding in 
different relations to one another; and all placed 
under the dirzction of conſcience, our ſupreme fa- 
culty. When we are truly virtuous, none of theſe | 
affections are ſuffered to err either by exceſs or de- 
fect, They are kept in their proper ſubordinations 
to one another. The faculty that was made to go- 
vern preſerves its authority; and a due balance is 
maintained among our inward powers, To be vir- 
tuous, therefore, is to be in our natural and ſound 
ſtate. It is to be freed from all inward tumult, 
anarchy, and tyranny. It is to enjoy health; and 
order, and vigour, and peace, and liberty; and, 
therefore, the greateſt happineſs. Vice, on the 
contrary, is ſlavery, diſorder, and ſickneſs. It 
diſtorts our inward frame, and unſettles the adjuſt- 
ments of our minds. It unduly raiſes ſome of our 
powers, and depreſſes others. It dethrones con- 
ſcience, and ſubjects it to the deſpotiſm of blind 
and lawleſs appetites. In ſhort ; there is the ſams 
difference, in reſpect of happineſs, between a vir- 
tuous and a vicious ſoul, as there is between à diſ- 
tempered 
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tempered body and a body that is well; or between 
a civil ſtate where confuſion, faction, and licenti- 
ouſneſs reign, and a ſtate where order prevails, and 
all keep their proper places, and unite in ſubmiſſion 
to a wiſe and good legiſlature, 

by Again, thirdly; It is worth our conſideration, 
that, by practiſing virtue, we gain more of the 
united pleaſures, ariſing ſrom the gratification of 
all our powers, than we can in any other way, 
That is, in other words, our moral powers, when 
prevalent, encroach leſs on the inferior enjoyments 
of our natures than any of our other powers when 
they are prevalent. In order to explain this, I 
would deſire you to conſider, that the courſe moſt 
favourable to happineſs muſt be that which takes 
from us the leaſt that is poſſible of any of the grati- 
fications and enjoyments we are capable of, We 
van take no courſe that will give us an equal and full 
ſhare of all the gratifications of our appetites. If 
we will gain the ends of ſome of our affections, we 
muſt ſacrifice others. If, for inſtance, we will riſe 
to fame and power, we muſt give up eaſe and plea- 
ſure, We muſt cringe and truckle, and do violence 
to ſome of our ſtrongeſt inclinations. In like man- 
ner, if we make money our principal purſuit, and 
would acquire wealth, we muſt often contradict 
our deſires of fame and honour, We muſt keep 
down generoſity and benevolence, and the love of 


ſenſual indulgences, We muſt pinch, and toil, 
and 
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and watch, and eat the bread of carefulneſs. An 
ambitious man muſt ſacrifice the pratifications of 
the covetous man. A covetous man, likewiſe, muſt 
facrifige the indulgenees of a man of pleaſure: and 
a man of pleaſure thoſe of the ambitious and worldly- 
minded. Since, then, in every courſe of life, there 
is ſuch an interference between the ſeveral objects 
of our affections, that courſe in which there is the 
leaſt of it, muſt be likely to make us moſt happy. 
And it is certain, that there is leſs of it in a virtu- 
ous courſe than any other, Virtue brings with it 
many exquiſite pleaſures of its own (as I ſhall pre- 
ſently obſerve more particularly,) and, at the ſame 
time, does not neceſſarily encroach on other ſources 
of pleaſure, It is the very beſt means of obtaining 
the ends of moſt of our lower powers and affections. 
It is, for inſtance, the beſt means of gaining ho- 
nour and diſtinction among our fellow- creatures; 
for the virtuous man is always the man who is moſt 
honoured and loved. It is, likewiſe, one of the 
beſt means of becoming proſperous in our affairs, 
and gaining a competent ſhare of 'worldly bleſſings z 
for, agreeably to a maxim which we hear often re- 
peated, * honeſty is the beſt policy.” A virtucus 
man is the man who is moſt induſtrious, and likely 
to be moſt encouraged and truſted in every trade 
and profeſſion.—In ſhort; it is a part of virtue to 
make uſe chearfully of all the materials of happineſs 
with which divine bounty has ſupplied us. There 

is 
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is no YO and natural pleaſure of which it does 
not leave us in poſſeſſion. It is favourable to every 
innocent purſuit, and an excellent friend to every 
6 Juſt and laudable undertaking. 

"Theſe obſervations remove entirely the objec- 


tion to the happineſs of virtue, taken from its re- 


quiring labour and circumſpeCtion, and obliging us 
to reſtrain our paſſions, and to. practiſe ſelf- denial. 
It is, indeed, true, that virtue requires this: but 


you ſhould recollect, that it is by no means pecu- 


liar to virtue. I have, on the contrary, been ſhew- 
ing that it is leſs applicable to virtue than to any 
other object of , purſuit, What labour, and ſelf- 
denial do men often practiſe in purſuing fame, or 
honour, or money ? What a ſacrifice does the man 
of pleaſure make of his health and fortune; and to 
what fatigues does he often put himſelf ? It is, 
therefore, the utmoſt injuſtice to virtue to imagine 
that the reſtraint of inclination, and the practice of 


ſelf-denial, are peculiar to it, Theſe are common 


to virtue and vice, and neceſſary whatever courſe 
we take. It would be very unreaſonable to men- 


tion as an objection here, that virtue may oblige us 


to ſacrifice to it even our lives. For this is what 
Happens perpetually in vicious courſes, Thouſands 
are every day dying martyrs to ambition, to luſt, 
to covetouſneſs, and intemperance. But ſeldom 


does it happen, that virtue puts us to any ſuch 
trials 


- 
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trial. On the contrary ; its general effect is tg 
preſerve and lengthen life. 

It ought to be particularly obſerved on this ogeg · 
ſion, that, in comparing the influence of different 
courſes on our happineſs, we ſhould conſider the 
influence they have on our moral and intellectual 
powers, as well as our other powers. Conſcience 
is one important part of our natures. To leave it 
out, therefore, in forming a ſcheme of enjoyment, 
or in determining what courſe will bring us moſt 
happineſs, would be prepoſterous and wild. That 
a courſe of conduct obliges us to run counter to our 
ſenſe of moral good and evil, and to give up the 
ſatisfactions founded on this ſenſe, ought to be 
allowed its juſt weight in judging of the happineſs 
of an agent, and to be conſidered as a circum- 
{tance diminiſhing his pleaſures, in the ſame man- 
ner as if he ran counter to any of his other powers, 
or gave up any other gratifications. Now, every 
ſpecies of vice interferes directly with our ſenſe of 
moral good and evil. It gratifies one part of our 
natures at the expence of our judgment and rea» 
{on; and this is as much an argument proving its 
hurtfulneſs, as if it oppoſed our deſires of eaſe, or 
honour, or any of our other particular affections. 
There is, therefore, on this account, a ſevere and 
cruel ſelf-denial in vice. At the ſame time that it 
encroaches on many of the lower ſprings of action, 
it puts a force upon the higheſt, It obliges us to 


C deny 
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deny our conſciences ; and, theſe being moſt pro- 
perly ourſelves, it obliges us to practiſe a more 
proper and unnatural ſelf-denial than any denial of 
paſſion and appetite. 
But, to ſay no more on this head, what I have 
meant chiefly to inculcate is, that the courſe moſt 
conducive to - happineſs mult be that which is moſt 
agreeable to our whole natures; and that this being 
evidently true of a virtuous courſe, it follows that 
it is our greateſt happineſs, 
Hitherto, you have ſeen, that I have argued for 
the happineſs of virtue from the conſiderations, 
« that it affords our higheſt powers the proper 
6 gratifications; that it implies health, and liberty, 
“ and order of mind; and that it is more agree- 
« able than any other end we can purſue to all 
« the parts of our natures taken as making together 
“ one ſyſtem.” There is a great deal more to be 
ſaid, to which I muſt requeſt your attention ; for 
1 ourthly, It deſerves your conſideration, that 
much of the pleaſure of vice itſelf depends on ſome 
ſpecies or other of yirtue combined with it. All the 
Joys we derive from friendſhip, from family-con- 
nexions and affinities, from the love and confidence 
of our fellow-creatures, and from the intercourſe of 
good offices, are properly virtuous joys : and there 
is no courſe of life which, were it deprived of theſe 
joys, would not be completely miſerable, The en- 


joyments, therefore, of vicious men are owing to 
++ 8 
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the remains of virtuous qualities in them. There 
is no man ſo vicious as to have nothing good left 
in his character; and could we conceive any ſuch 
man, or meet with a perſon who was quite void of 
benevolence, temperance, good-humour, ſociable- 
neſs, and honour, we ſhould deteſt him as an 
odious monſter, and find that he was incapable of 
all happineſs. Wickedneſs, when conſidered by 
itſelf and in its naked form, without any connexion 
with lovely qualities, is nothing but ſhame, and 
pain, and diſtreſs, If the debauchee enjoys any 
thing like happineſs, it is becauſe he joins to his 
debauchery ſomething laudable, and his tender and 
ſocial feelings are not extirpated. In like manner, 
if a covetous man has any thing beſides perplexity 
and gloomineſs in his heart, it is becauſe there are 
ſome virtues which he practiſes, or becauſe he diſ- 
guiſes his covetouſneſs under the forms of the 
virtues of prudence and frugality. This then being 
the caſe, ſince even the pleaſure that vice enjoys is 
thus founded upon and derived from virtuous qua- 
lities, how plain is it that theſe conſtitute our chief 
good, and that the more of them we poſſeſs, fo 
much the more muſt we poſſeſs of the ſources of 
pleaſure? The virtuous man is the moſt generous 
man, the moſt friendly, the moſt good-natures, 
the moſt patient and contented. He has moſt of 
the ſatisfactions reſulting from ſympathy, and 
humanity, and natural affection; and ſo certain is 


2 


it, 
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it; that ſuch a perſon muſt be the happieſt, that the 
wicked themſelves, if in any reſpe& happy, can be 
fo only as far as they either are the ſame that he is, 
or think themſelves the ſame, 

Fiſthly, I have already obſerved, that virtue 
leaves us in poſſeſſion of all the common enjoyments 
of life. It is neceſſary now to add, that it goes 
much beyond this, It not only leaves us in poſſeſ- 
Kon of all innocent and natural pleaſures, but im- 
proves and refines them. It not only interferes 4% 
with the pratification of our different powers than 
vice does, but renders the gratification of many of 
them mare the cauſe. of pleaſure, This effect it 
produces by reſtraining us to regularity and modera- 
tion in the gratification of our deſires, Virtue for- 
bids only the wild and extravagant gratification. of 
our deſires; That is, it forbids only ſuch a grati- 
fication of them as goes beyond the bounds of 
nature, and Jays the foundation of pain and miſery. 
As far as they were deſigned by our Maker to yield 
pleaſure, we are at liberty to indulge them; and 
farther we cannot go without loſing pleaſure. It is 
a truth generally acknowledged, that the regular and 
moderate gratification of appetite is more agreeable 
than any forced and exorbitant gratification of it. 
Exceſs in every way is painful and pernicious, We 
can never contradi&t nature without ſuffering and 
bringing upon ourſelves inconveniences. Is there 


any man to whom food and ſleep are ſo pleaſant as 
to 
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to the temperate man? Are the mad and. polluted - 


joys of the fornicator and adulterer equal to the 
pure and chaſte joys of the married ſtate? Do pam- 
pered and loaded appetites afford as much delight as 
appetites kept under diſcipline, and never palled by 
riot and licentiouſneſs? Is the vile glutton, the 
loathſome drunkard, or the rotten debauchee, as 
happy as the ſober and virtuous man, -who has a 
healthful body, a ſerene mind, and general credit? 

Thus is virtue a friend even to appetite. But 
this is not the obſervation I intended to inſiſt on. 
What I meant here principally to recommend to 
your attention was, that virtue improves all the 
bleſſings of life, by putting us into a particular diſ- 
poſition for receiving pleaſure from them, It re- 
moves thoſe internal evils which pollute and im- 
pair the ſprings of enjoyment within us. It renders 
the mind eaſy and ſatisfied within itſelf, and there- 
fore more ſuſceptible of delight, and more open to 
all agreeable impreſſions. It is a common obſer- 
vation, that the degree cf pleaſure which we re- 


ceive from any objects depends on the diſpoſition we 


are in to receive pleaſure. Nothing is ſweet to a 
depraved taſte; nothing beautiful to a diſtempered 
eye, This obſervation holds with particular force 
in the preſent caſe, Vice deſtroys the reliſh of 
ſenſible pleaſures, It takes oft (I may ſay) from 
the fruit its flavour, and from the roſe its hue. It 
tarniſl es the beauty of nature, and communicates 
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a bitter tincture to every enjoyment, Virtue, on 
the contrary, ſweetens every bleſſing, and throws 


new luſtre on the face of nature. It chaſes away 


gloomineſs and peeviſhneſs; and, by ſtrengthening 
the kind affections and introducing into the ſoul 
good humour and tranquillity, makes every pleaſ- 
ing ſcene and occurrence more pleaſing. 

Again fixthly ; Let us conſider how many peculiar 
Joys virtue has which nothing elſe can give, It is 
not poſſible to enumerate all theſe, We may, on 
this occaſion, recollect firſt thoſe joys which neceſ- 
farily ſpring from the worthy and generous affec- 
tions. The love of the Deity, benevolence, meek- 
neſs, and gratitude, are by their nature attended 
with pleaſure. They put the mind into a ſerene 
and chearful frame, and introduce into it ſome of 
the moſt delightful ſenſations. Virtue conſiſts in 
the exerciſe and cultivation of. theſe principles, 
They form the temper and conſtitute the character 
of a virtuous man; and, therefore, he muſt enjoy 
pleaſures to which men of a contrary character are 
ſtrangers. It is not conceivable, that a perſon in 
whom the mild and generous affections thrive ſhould 
not be in a more happy ſtate than one who counter- 
acts and ſuppreſſes them; and who, inſtead of ſeel- 
ing the joy which ſprings up in a heart where the 
heavenly graces and virtues reſide, is torn and dif- 
tracted by anger, malice, and envy. 


But farther; Peace of conſcience is another 
bleſſing 
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blefliny peculiar to virtue. It reconciles us to 
ourſelves as well as to all the world. As nothing 
can be ſo horrid as to be at variance with one's ſelf, 
ſo nothing can be ſo delightful as to be at peace 
with one's ſelf, If we are unhappy within our 
own breaſts, it ſignifies little what external advan- 
tages we enjoy, If we want our own approbation, 
it is of little conſequence how much others applaud: 
us. Virtue ſecures to us our own approbation. 
It reduces to harmony, under the dominion of con- 
ſcience, all our jarring powers. It makes our re- 
flexions agreeable to us; and the mind, a fund of 
comfort to itſelf, 

Again; A ſenſe of God's 83 is another 
fource of pleaſure which is peculiar to virtue. The 
Divine government is an object of terror to a 
wicked man, He cannot think of it without trouble.. 
But a virtuous man derives his chief conſolations 
from hence. He is conſcious of acting in concert 
with the Deity, of obeying his laws, and of imi- 
tating his perfections. He, therefore, exults in the 
aſſurance of having him on his ſide, and of being 
under his Almighty protection. He knows that 
the Sovereign of the univerſe loves him, and is his 
unalterable friend, 

Once more. A virtuous man poſſeſſes the hope 
of 2 future reward, Every one knows how mighty 
the power of hope is to invigorate and chear the 
mind, There is no ſuch hope as that of the virtu- 


Ous 
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ous man. He hopes for a perfect government in 
the heavens; and this comforts him amidſt all the 
diſorders of earthly governments. He hopes for a 
reſurrection from death to a bleſſed immortality. | 
He expects ſoon to take poſſeſſion of a treaſure in 
the heavens that faileth not; to receive an incor— 
ruptible inheritance; to exchange ignorance and 
doubt for knowledge; and to be fixed in that world 
where he ſhall join ſuperior beings, and be always 
growing more wiſe, and good, and great, and happy, 
till ſome time or other he ſhall riſe to honours and 
powers which are no more poſſible to be now con- 
ceived by him, than the powers of an angel can be 
conceived by a child in the womb. This is indeed 
an unbounded and raviſhing hope. If chriſtianity 
is true, we have abundant reaſon for it. Chriſt 
came into the world to raiſe us to it; and the moſt 
diſtant glimmering of it is enough to eclipſe all the 
glory of this world. - 
Such are the ſingular bleflings of the virtuous 
man. | 
Let us, in the next place, take into conſideration 
ſome peculiar qualities of the happineſs now 
deſcribed. This will complete our view of this 
ſubject, and render it unneceſſary to add any thing 
to convince an attentive perſon of the truth I am 
inſiſting upon. Virtue has a great deal of peculiar 
happineſs ; and that happineſs has many excellent 


qualities which belong to no other happineſs. It 
| is, 


of a viriuous Courſe, „ 


is, for inſtance, more permanent than any other 
happineſs. The pleaſures of the vicious are tranſient; 
but virtue is a ſpring of conſlant pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction. The pleaſures which attend the gratifica- 
tion of our appetites ſoon pall. They are gone 
for ever after the moment of gratification ; and, 
when carried to exceſs, they turn to pain and diſ- 
guſt, But nothing like this can be ſaid of the plea- 
ſures of virtue. Theſe never cloy or ſatiate. They 
can never be carried to exceſs, They are always 
new and freſh. They may be repeated as often as 
we pleaſe without loſing their reliſh, "They are 
ſuch as will nat only bear repetition and reflexion, 
but are improved by them. They will go with 
us to all places; and attend us through every 
changing ſcene of life, Io incloſures of ſtone or 
iron, no intervention of ſeas and kingdoms can 
keep them from us. They delight alike at home 

and abroad; by day and by night; in the city and 
in the deſert, The aid of wine and of company is 
not neceſſary to enable us to enjoy them. They 
are, in truth, enjoyed in the greateſt perfection 
when the mind, collecting itſelf within itſelf, and 
withdrawing itſelf from all worldly objects, fixes. 
its attention only on its own ſtate and proſpects. 

It follows from theſe obſervations, that the hap- 
pineſs of virtue is a more independent happineſs 
than any other, It is, if I may ſo ſpeak, more 
ene with the ſoul; and, therefore, leſs ſubject to | 

| the | 
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the operations of external cauſes, The pleaſure 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of having done a 
worthy action, of having relieved a diſtreſſed family, 
ot ſubdued our anger, our envy, or our impatience; 
this is a pleaſure 'which enters into the very ſub- 


| ſtance of the ſoul, and cannot be torn from it with- 
out tearing it from itſelf, and deſtroying its exiſt- 


ence. All other pleaſures are precarious in the 
higheſt degree, We have but little power over 
them; and they may be taken from us the next mo- 
ment in ſpite of our ſtrongeſt efforts to retain them. 
But the joy connected with a right action, with a 
ſelf- approving heart, and the hope of a glorious 


eternity, no accidents can take away. Theſe are 


inward bleſſings which are not liable to be affected 
by eutward cauſes; and which produce a happineſs 
that is immutable, and not poſlible to be loſt except 
with our own conſent, 

'There is nothing that the ancient philoſophers 
have taken ſo much pains to inculcate, as the im- 
portance of placing our happineſs only in things 
within our power, If we place it in fame, or 
money, or any external good, it will have a moſt 
deceitful foundation, and we ſhall be liable to 
. perpetual diſappointment : Whereas, if we place 
it in the exerciſe of virtuous affections, in tran- 
quillity of mind, in regular paſſions, in doing 
God's will, and the hope of his favour; we 
ſhall have it always at our command, We ſhall 
never be liable to-diſappointments. We ſhall fin! 

a true 
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true reſt to our ſouls, and be in a ſituation like to 
that of a perſon lifted to the upper regions of the 
atmoſphere, who hears thunder roll, and ſees 
lightenings flaſh, and the clouds ſpread below him, 
while he enjoys ſerenity and ſunſhine. 

I muſt add, that the happineſs of virtue is a pure 
and refined happineſs. It is ſeated in the mind. 
Other happineſs has its ſeat in the body, It is the 
happineſs of angels. Other happineſs is the happi- 
neſs of brutes. It muſt, therefore, be alſo the moſt 
ſolid, the moſt ſubſtantial and exalted happineſs. 
I obſerve this, becauſe I believe the generality of 
men are diſpoſed to look upon no happineſs as ſolid 
which is purely ſpiritual, What I have juſt ſaid 
affords a demonſtration of the contrary. The moſt 
exalted happineſs muſt be that of ſuperior beings, 
of angels, and ef the Deity, But this is a happi- 
neſs that is ſpiritual, and which has no connexion 
with the gratifications of ſenſe. The happineſs of 
the virtuous, therefore, being of the ſame kind, it 
muſt be the moſt real and ſubſtantial. 

To ſay no more on this head; Let me deſire you 
to conſider, that the happineſs of the virtuous man 
continues with him even in affliction, This is one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of this happi- 
neſs. Virtue, as it encreaſes the reliſh of proſpe- 
rity, blunts likewiſe the edge of adverſity. Tt is, 
indeed, in adverſity, that the power of virtue to 


make us happy appears to the greateſt advantage. 
| It 
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36 / the Happineſs 
It kindles a light in the ſoul in the darkeſt ſeaſons; 
and very often produces then the higheſt bliſs when 
animal nature is at the loweſt, and other joys have 
deſerted us. There is, in this reſpect, a moſt ſtrik- 
ing difference between the condition of the virtuous 


and vicious man. In adverſity the vicious man be- 


comes completely wretched. He has no comforta- 


ble reflexions to ſupport him; no protecting Deity 


to truſt in; no proſpect of future bleſſings to encou- 
rage him, Wherever he turns his eyes all is con- 
fuſion and diſtreſs, Reaſon and conſcience have 
him to themſelves, and inflict the ſharpeſt ſufferings, 
But the virtuous man in adverſity may rejoice and 
exult. Whatever he now ſuffers, he may be aſſured 


chat all will end happily. When fleſh and heart 


ſink under him, faith and hope and charity unite 
their influence to ſuſtain him. A heavenly voice 
whiſpers peace to him, when all about him ſpeaks 
terror; and the conſolations of God delight his 
ſoul, when the ſprings of worldly comfort are dried 
up. Particularly, in the ſolemn hour of death he 
has reaſon to be compoſed and chearful. That is 
the hour which ſeals the vicious man under ruin; 
but it confirms and perfects the happineſs of the 
virtuous man, and ſets him free for ever from pain 
and danger. He can therefore look forward to it 
without diſturbance, and meet it joyfully. Religi- 
ous and virtuous principles, if they have their due 


efficacy, will enable us to die with dignity and 
triumph 


- 
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They will change the aſpect of the king of terrors 
into that of a friend and deliverer, and cauſe us to 
deſire and welcome his ſtroke. 

Thus have I ſhewn you that religious virtue is 
our chief good. And we may now, with full con- 
viction, take up the words of my text, and ſay 
with Solomon, That her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and that all her paths are peace; that ſhe is a tree of 
life to them that lay hold of her ; and that happy ir 
every one that recei veth her. 

I will only farther deſire your attention to the 
following inferences. 

Firſt, How wrong is it to conceive of religious 
virtue as an enemy to pleaſure? This is doing it 
the greateſt injuſtice. It is, without all doubt, the 
very beſt friend to true pleaſure, Were we indeed 
to judge of it from the ſtiffneſs ang ſeverity of ſome 
who pretend to it, we might be forced to entertain 


a different opinion of it. But ſuch perſons do not 


ſhew it us in its true form, They miſtake its 
nature, and are ſtrangers to its genuine ſpirit, One 
part of the duty it requires of us, is to accept 
thankfully every innocent gratification of life, and 
to rejoice ever- more. Inſtead of driving us, with 
the wretched votaries of ſuperſtition, into deſarts 
and cloiſters, and making us moroſe and gloomy, 
it calls us out into ſociety, and diſpoſes us to con- 
ſtant alacrity and chearfulneſs. 


D | Secondly. 
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38 Oy the Security 
| Secondly. What ſtrong evidence have we for 
the moral government of the Deity? You have 
ſeen that he has ſo conſtituted nature that virtue 


is, by its neceſſary tendency, our greateſt bliſs. He 
is, therefore, on the fide of virtue. By eſtabliſh- 


ing the connexion I have been repreſenting between 
it and happineſs, he has declared himſelf its friend 


in a manner the moſt deciſive, What we ſee takes 
place of this connexion in the preſent life is the 


beginning of a moral government; and it ſhould 


lead us to expect a future life, where what is now 
begun will be completed; where every - preſent 
irregularity will be ſet right, virtue receive its full 
reward, and vice its full puniſhment, 
Laſtly. What reaſons have we for ſeeking virtue 
above all things? You have heard how happy it will 
make us. Let us then pray for it earneſtly; and 
deſpiſe every thing that can come in competition 
with it. If we have this, we can want nothing that 


is defirable, If we want this, we can have nothirg 


that will do us any ſubſtantial fervice, Go then, ail. 
ye careleſs and irreligious men. Take to yourſelves 
your money, your honours, and polluted pleaſures. 
I would deſire vikTuvE only, There is nothing 
elſe worth an eager wiſh, Here would I center all 
my cares and labours. May God grant me this, 
and deny me what elſe he pleaſes, This is his 
choiceſt bleſſing; his beſt and richeſt gift. This 
is that tree of life whoſe leaf never withers, and 

whoſe 
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whoſe fruit will revive us in every hour of dejection, 
cure all our maladies, and prolong our exiſtence 
to endleſs ages; for, as St. Paul ſpeaks, if we 


have our fruit unto holineſs, our end will be EVER 
LASTING LIFE, 
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SERMON Iu. 


OF THE RESURRECTION: OF LAZARus. 


— — 
Joux xi. 43, 44. 


AND WHEN HE HAD THUS SPOKEN, AE CRIED 
WITH A LOUD VOICE, LAZARUS, COME FORTH. 
AND HE THAT WAS DEAD CAME FORTH BOUND 
HAND AND FOOT WITH GRAVE-CLOTHES. 
AND HIS FACE WAS BOUND ABOUT WITH A 


NAPKIN, JESUS SALTH TO THEM; LOOSE HIM, 
AND LET HIM GO, 


My deſign from theſe words is to make a few 
obſervations on the miraculous fact related in them. 
This is one of the moſt remarkable of all our Sa- 
viour's miracles. It is related by the apoſtle John 
with a ſimplicity of ſtyle, and the main circum+ 
ſtances attending it are told with a minuteneſs, 
and, at the ſame time, a brevity, that cannot but 
impreſs an unprejudiced mind, Had a perſon, who- 
knew he was endeavouring to gain belief to an im- 
poſition which he had been concerned in contriv- 
ing, given us this narrative, it would have been told 
in a very different manner. It would, probably, 
have been drawn out to a greater length. No 
particular mention would have been made of times, 
places, and perſons ;, and ſome affected apologies 
and colourings would have been introduced to give: 


* 
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42 Reſurreftion of Lazarus, 
it a plauſibility, and to guard againſt objections. 
But, inſtead of this, we find it a narrative plain 
and artleſs in the higheſt degree, without a circum- 
ſtance that ſhews an attempt to give it any dreſs, or 
an expreſſion that betrays a. deſign to ſurprize and 
' deceive. In ſhort; the aſtoniſhing miracle, which 
is the ſubject of this narrative, is told us exactly 
as we ſhould expect an honeſt -but unlettered man, 
who had been familiarized to miracles, to relate a 
fact of this kind, to which he was conſcious of 
having been an eye and ear witneſs. 

It has been thought ſtrange that the other evange- 
liſts have omitted to give us an account of this 
miracle. Several reaſons have been aſſigned for this 
omiſſion, which I will juſt mention to you. 

It ſhould be conſidered, that none of the evange- 
liſts appear to have aimed at giving us a complete ac- 
count of all our Saviour's miracles. It ſhould be 
conſidered farther, that this miracle was performed 
in the interval of time between our Saviour's going 
into the country beyond Jordan, and his going up to 
his laſt paſſover; and that this was a more private 

part of his miniſtry, concerning which the other 
evangeliſts have ſaid little. But what deſerves moſt 
to be attended to is, that the evangeliſts muſt have 
felt a particular delicacy with reſpect to the publica- 
tion of this miracle. Firſt; becauſe it was a miracle 
performed on a friend in a family with which our 
Saviour was intimate, And ſecondly ; becauſe Laza- 


rus might be {till living at the time they wrote their 
goſpels, 
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Refurreftion of Lazarus. 43 
goſpels, and might be ſubjected to great inconve- 
niences by having his name mentioned as the ſubject 
of ſuch a miracle. This, however, was a - reaſon 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to have exiſted when John 
wrote. There was a tradition among the Fathers, 
that Lazarus lived thirty years after his reſurrection; 
and John did not write his goſpel till at leaſt forty 
or fifty years afterwards, Lazarus, therefore, moſt 
probably was not then alive; and John, for this 
reaſon, muſt have been more at liberty to ive an 
account of hĩs reſurrection. 

It ſeems proper farther to mention here, that 
St. John, as he wrote Iaſt, wrote alſo on purpoſe 
to give a ſupplement to the other goſpels. He had 
read theſe gofpels, and finding that ſome important 
particulars were omitted in them, and others not 
fully enough related, he compoſed his goſpel to 
ſupply their defects. John's gofpel will appear par- 
ticularly ſtriking when viewed in this light. Who- 
ever will compare it with the other goſpels muſt 
find, that he is generally careful to avoid repeating 
accounts which the other evangeliſts had given be- 
fore him; and that the bulk of it is a relation of 
facts and inſtructions about which they have been 
ſilent. The account I am now to conſider is one 
inſtance of this, Though extremely ſhort, conſider- 
ing the magnitude of the fact, it is given us more 
fully than moſt of the accounts of Chriſt's other 
miracles; and we cannot employ ourſelves more 
prefitably than in conſidering it. | 

| W hat 
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What may be firſt worth your notice in this mi- 
racle is the character of the perſon on whom it 
was performed. Our Saviour had a particular af- 
fection for him. He calls him his friend ia the 
Iith verſe of this chapter, and the meſſage which 
was ſent him to acquaint him with his illneſs was 
expreſled in theſe words; Lord, Bebold him whom 
thou-loveſt is ſick, We may well believe, that a 
perſon who was thus diſtinguiſhed muſt have been 
endued with ſome very amiable qualities, John 
tells us farther, that he had two ſiſters, whoſe 
names, were Martha and Mary; and that they 
lived together in a village called Bethany, within 
fifteen furlongs of Jeruſalem. When Lazarus was 
taken ill, our Saviour was at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from Bethany. It was natural for Martha 
and Mary, knowing the particular affedtion he had 
| for their brother, to hope that he would exert thoſe 
miraculous powers by which he had cured others, 
in recovering this his friend. They, therefore, 
ſent to him to inform him of their brother's ſick- 
11 | neſs, hoping that he would ſoon come to them, 
| ! | and give them relief, But, we are told, that, 
| 
| 


after receiving the meſfage, he ſtaid zwo days in 
the place where he was. The reafon of this delay 
was, that he chofe Lazarus ſhould die before he 
got to Bethany, becauſe he intended, for the fuller 


/ | . manifeſtation of his divine miſſion, to raiſe him 
1 from the dead. Had he been on the ſpot when La- 
17 zarus died, he would have ſuffered, perhaps, ſome 


troubleſome importunities; nor, I think, would 
T6 - 6 
8% it 
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it have looked ſo well for him to have permitted 

Lazarus to die while he was with him, and after 

that to raiſe him from the dead. \ 
Secondly ; The humility which our Lord dit. 


covered on this occaſion is worth our notice. After 


ſtaying two days where he was when he received 
the account of Lazarus's ſickneſs, he told his diſ- 
ciples that he was reſolved to go into Fudea, and 
invited them to go with him, informing them, at 
the ſame time, of the death of Lazarus, The 
words in which he gave this information are a lit- 
tle remarkable, Ver. 11. Our friend Lazarus 
fleepeth, and I go to awake him out of fleep. He does 
not ſay, Lazarus is dead, That would have been 
too harſh. Nor does he ſay ; I go to raiſe him from 
the dead, and thus to diſplay my great power. A de- 
ceiver would, probably, have uſed ſome boaſting 
language of this kind. But he, avoiding all oſten- 
tation, expreſſes himſelf in the gentleſt and ſimpleſt 
language, ſaying only, „that Lazarus was afleep, 
and that he was going to wake him.” Another 
circumſtance to the ſame purpoſe is his ordering 
the ſtone to be removed from the mouth of the ſe- 
pulchre juſt before he ordered Lazarus to come 
forth. He might, undoubtedly, have commanded 
the ſtone to roll away of itſelf; and, perhaps, a 
bold impoſtor would have been repreſented as doing 
this. But our Lord did not multiply miracles 
needleſsly, or do any thing for the ſake only of 
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ſhew and parade. Again ; the manner in which 
he refers this miracle to the will and power of God 
requires our attention. After the ſtone was taken 
away, he made, we are told, a ſolemn addreſs to 
God; and, lifting up his eyes, ſaid, Father, 1 
thank. thee that thou haſt heard me. This implies, 
that his ability to work this miracle was the conſe- 
quence'of his having prayed for it. Throughout 
his whole miniſtry he was careful to direct the re- 
gards of men to the Deity, as the fountain of all 
his powers. His language was; The Father wha 
dwelleth in me, he dueth the works. I can of mine own 
ſelf do nothing. I came to do the will of him that ſent 
' SE | wh 
Thirdly ; We ſhould take notice in the account 
of this miracle of the tenderneſs and benevolenee 
of our Saviour's diſpoſition. It is ſaid, that when 
he ſaw Mary weeping, and the jews alſo weeping, | 
he groaned in his ſpirit, and was. troubled. And 
it is added, as a circumſtance particularly obſerva» 
ble, that HE likewiſe wept. Jesvs wEPT. Ver. 
35. The remarks which, we are told, the ſpecta- 
tors made on this, are very natural. Some, ima: 


gining that his tears flowed from his concern for 


the death of his friend, ſaid, Behold, how he loved 
him! Others, wondering that, as Lazarus was his 
friend, he had not exerted the miraculous powers 
by which he had cured others in curing him, ſaid; 
Could not this man, who opened the eyes of the blind, 

have 
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have cauſed that even this man ſhould not have died? 

Ver. 37. The reaſon of his weeping could not be 
his ſorrow for the death of Lazarus; for he well 
knew that he ſhould ſoon reſtore him to life : but, 
moſt probably, his ſympathy with the ſorrow of 
Lazarus's friends, heightened by reflexions, to 
which on this occaſion he might be led, on death 
and its attendant evils. He might, likewiſe, be 
much impreſſed (as we find he was at other times) 
by obſerving the perverſeneſs diſcovered by ſome of 
the jews who ſurrounded him, and by his foreſight 
of the calamities that threatened them. We have 


an account of his weeping on another occaſion in 


Luke xix. 41. where it is faid, that when he came 
near to Feruſalem and beheld it, he wept over it. 
In theſe inſtances we ſee plainly the workings of an 
ardent benevolence; and we may infer from them, 

that it is by no means below the character of a wiſe 
man to be, on certain occaſions, ſo far overcome 
by his affectionate feelings, as to be forced into 
tears, This happened to our Saviour on the occa- 
ſions I have mentioned; and he only appears to us 
the more amiable for it. Wretched, indeed, is 
that philoſophy which teaches us to ſuppreſs our 
tender feelings. Such a philoſophy, by aiming at 
ele /ating us above human nature, finks us below 
it. Our Saviour was greater than any human 
being; and yet we find that even he wept. How 
fooliſh then would it be in us to be aſhamed of any 
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A ſtoical inſenſibility is certainly rather a vice 
than a virtue. At no time does a perſon ap- 
pear more lovely than when conquered by his 


kind affections, and melted by them into tears. 
Let us then learn to deſpiſe all pretenſions to a 


wiſdom which would take from us any of our 
natural ſenſibilities; remembering, however, to 
keep them always, as far as we can, under proper 


reſtraint. It is neither a ſin, nor a weakneſs, to fall 


into tears; but it is wrong to weep like perſons 
who have no hope, or who are not ſatisfied with 
God's will. Our paſſions have been wiſely and 
kindly given us; and our duty is, not to eradicate 
but to regulate them, by ſo watching over them 
as never to ſuffer them to lead us into any exceſſes 
that would betray an impotence of mind, and a 
diffidence of Providence. 
Fourthly; The picniTy of Chriſt in working 
this miracle deſerves our attention. How great did 
he appear in his converſation with Martha before 
he got to the ſepulchre ; and, particularly, when 
he declared of himſelf that he was the REsURREc- 
TION and the LIrE, and that he who believeth in 


bim, though he were dead, yet ſhall he live? How 


great did he appear when, after addreſſing himſelt 


to the Deity, he cried out with a loud voice at the 
ſepulchre, Lazarus come FORTH? And when, 


in conſequence of this call, Lazarus immediately 
awoke 


* 
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awoke from death, and ſhewed himſelf in perfect 
health ? What a manifeſtation was this of his glory, 
and how evidently did it prove that the a of 
God dwelt in him: 

But this leads me to deſire vou to attend to the 
aſſurance this miracle gives us of the divine miſ- 
ſion of Chriſt, We can ſcarcely conceive a more 
wonderful exertion of power, than the inſtanta- 
neous reſtoration to life and health of a perſon 
whoſe body was putrifying in the grave. He that 
did this muſt have been ſent of God. It is wholly 
inconceivable, that a deceiver ſhould be able to 
produce ſuch credentials, It is only the power 
which gave life that can thus reſtore it, and re- 
unite our ſouls and bodies after a ſeparation, We 
may, therefore, aſſure ourſelves, . that the perſon 
who worked this miracle, and who poſſeſſed ſuch 
an abſolute command over nature as Chriſt diſ- 
covered, was indeed what he declared himſelf to be, 
a Meſſenger from heaven to ſave mankind, and that 
great Meſſiah whoſe coming had been promiſed 
from the beginning of the world. 

It has been urged by unbelievers, that, granting 
the reality of miracles, they are no proof of the 
truth of doctrines, there being no connexion be- 
tween a diſplay of ſupernatural power and truth. 
The ſtreſs which unbelievers have laid on this ob- 
jection is mere affectation. Did they believe the 
miracles, they would, whatever they pretend, find 
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themſelves under a neceſſity of receiving the doe- 
trines of Chriſtianity ; and it will be time enough 
to anſwer this objection, when a man can be found 
not a lunatic, who can honeftly ſay, that he be- 
lieves the miracle in particular which is the ſubje& 
of this diſcourſe, but does not believe the doctrine 
Which it was intended to prove, 
But what deſerves more particular notice here is, 
that it appears from this miracle, that Chriſt is 
hereafter to raiſe all mankind from death. Juſt 
before he performed it, Martha having ſaid to him, 
Lord if thou hadſt been here, my brother had not died, 
he told her, in order to comfort her, that her 
brother ſhould riſe again. She, not underſtanding 
him, replied, I know that he ſhall riſe again at the 
reſurrection at the laſt day; to which he auſwered, 
with a voice of unſpeakable dignity, I am the 
RESURRECTION and the Lies. He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet ſhall he live; and 
whoſoever livetb and belieueth in me ſhall never die. 
That is, I am the perſon by whom mankind are 
«© to be raiſed from the dead, It ſignifies not 
« whether he that is my true diſciple is dead or 
&« alive. If he is dead, he ſhall live again; and if 
he is alive, his exiſtence ſhall be continued to 
him beyond the grave, and his diſmiſſion from 
« this world ſhall be his introduction to a better 
4 world, where he ſhall never die.“ After mak- 


ing this declaration, and to demonſtrate the truth 
mo 5 " i” 
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of it by giving a ſpecimen of that power by which 
he was to effect the univerſal reſurrection, he 
walked to Lazarus's grave, and raiſed him from the 
dead.--What evidence could be more deciſive ? 
We have in the Goſpel-Hiſtory accounts of his 
raiſing from the dead two other perſons; and, after 
being crucified and buried, he rofe himſelf from 
the dead and aſcended to heaven.---Theſe facts 
exhibit him to our ſenſes as indeed the ResuRREC» 
TION and the LIirE. No doubt can remain of a 
doctrine thus proved. Give me leave to hold your 
attention here a little longer,——In John v. 25. our 
Saviour, we are told, ſaid to the jews, Perily, 
verily, I ſay unto you, the hour is coming, and NOW 18, 
when the dead ſhall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that bear ſhall. live. Soon after uttering 
theſe words he ſaid again, as we read in the ſame 
chapter, verſe 28. The hour ts coming when all that 
are in their graves ſhall hear the voice of the Son of 
Mun, and ſhall come forth; they that haue done good 


to the reſurrection of life, and they that have * 
evil to the reſurrection of damnation, 


In the circumſtances which attended the' refur- 
rection of Lazarus, our Saviour ſeems to have re- 
ferred to theſe declarations, and to have intended 
to verify and exemplify them; He cried, we are 
told, verſe 43; with a loud voice, like, perhaps, to 
that by which he had faid- he would hereafter raiſe 
all the dead, Lazarus, come forth; and in a 
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moment he did come forth.---Thus will the whole 
world at the laſt day hear the vaice of the Son of 
God, Thus will he then burſt the bars of the 
grave, reſcue from the king of terrors his priſoners, 
and call to life the dead of all nations, ranks, and 
-times.---How awful this proſpect! How conſoling 
and elevating to good men, amidſt the waſte that 
death is continually making around them !---What 
reaſon have we to value our relation to that de- 
liverer to whom, under God, it is owing ? And 
how ought we to triumph in the aſſurance he has 
given us, that, though we muſt ſoon loſe our 
powers in death, we ſhall hereafter recover them ; 
ſpring up from the duſt at his command, new-made 
and improved; and, with all the faithful, enter 
{not on ſuch a life as that to which Lazarus was 
reſtored) but on a glorious and endleſs life in the 
heavens ? 
Before I proceed * I ſhall here requeſt your at- 
tention, while I briefly conſider. the objections 
which unbelievers have made to the account given 
by St. John of this miracle. Sufficient notice has 
been already taken of ſeveral of theſe objections; 
but there are ſome which have not been mentioned, 
and on which. it will not be improper to make a 
few remarks. 
It has been aſked, whether there is ſufficient 
reaſon to believe, that Lazarus was really dead. The 
| FRY © anſwer 


Here this ſermon was divided into two ſermons, 
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anſwer is, that he died, not ſuddenly, but of an ill- 
neſs that increaſed gradually, and laſted ſeveral 
days---that, in this caſe, there is no danger of 
miſtaking the ſigns of death---that his friends had 
buried him, and, therefore, muſt have aſſured 
themſelves of his death---that he had been in his 
grave four days, and that, had he not been dead, 
the napkin which, we are told, was tied round his 
face, and the grave-clothes and filletings with which 
he was bound, would alone have been ſufficient to 
kill him.. | | 

It has been farther enquired, how, if he was 
bound hand and foot, as St. John tells us, he 


could, on our Saviour's call, come forth out of the 


grave. The anſwer is obvious. Upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of the reality of the miracle, there can be no 
difficulty in conceiving it carried ſo far, as not only 
to bring Lazarus to life, but to preſent him alſo 
out of the grave before the ſpectators. But were it. 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe the miracle not carried thus- 
far, the objection would deſerve little regard, be- 
cauſe founded on an ignorance of the manner of 
burying among the ancients. . The graves: among 
the jews and other nations in former times were 
caves hewn out of rocks, in the ſides of which the. 
dead, after being embalmed, were depoſited without 


{ coffins. When, therefore, by our Saviour's order, 


the ſtone was taken away from the mouth of La- 
rarus's ſepulchre, it is poſſible that his corpſe might 
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be expoſed to view; and when it is ſaid, that he 
came forth bound hand and foot, the meaning may 
be, not that he walked out of the ſepulchre, bat 
that he raiſed himſelf up in the fide of the cave or 
cell where he was laid, and flid down from it upon 
his feet, and there continued: till he was unbound 
and could walk about, 

But the chief difficulty, which occurs in conſider- 
ing the account of this miracle, is the effect which, 
we are to 4, it had on the chief-prieſts and phari- 
ſees. Inſtead of being properly impreſſed by it, we 
read, verſe 53, that, after taking counſel together, 
they determined to uſe all poſſible means to put 
Jeſus to death. They even went ſo far as to think 
of meaſures for' putting Lazarus himſelf to death, 
Similar to this, according to the goſpel-hiſtory, 
was the general conduct of tbe leading jews with 
reſpect to our Lord. Inſtead of being engaged by 
the increaſing glory of his character, and the over- 
powering evidence of his miracles, to ſtrike to him, 
they were only ſtimulated to greater rage, and made 
more deſperate in their reſolution to cruſh him: 
and this may ſeem a pitch of wickedneſs ſo diabo- 
lical as to exceed the limits of human depravity, 
and, therefore, to be incredible, I am in hopes, 
however, that you will think otherwiſe, when you 
have attended to the following obſervations. 

It is 'a previous obſervation neceſſary to be at- 
tended to, that the jewiſh rulers appeared to have 
| been 
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been convinced of the ſupernatural power and pro- 


pheti al characterof our Lord. This the goſpel- 
hiſtory plainly tells us. John xii, 42. Among the 
chief rulers alſo many believed on him, but did not 
confeſs him, becauſe they laved the praiſe of men more 
than the praiſe of God. We know, ſays Nicode- 
mus (the ruler who came to Jeſus by night), that 
thou art a teacher come from God, for no. one can de 
the miracles thou doſt, except God be with bim. John 
iii. 2. On hearing the report of this miracle in 


particular, the language of the chief-prieſts and 


phariſees was; I bat do we ? for this man doth many 
miracles. F we let him thus alone, all men will be- 
lieve on him. John xi. 47. When we read, that they 
did not believe in him, the meaning is, that they 
did not receive him and ſubmit to him as a meſ- 
ſenger from heaven; and what, therefore, is to be 
accounted for is, not ſo much their want of faith 
in him, as their rejection and perſecution of him 
notwithſtanding their faith. 

In order to explain this, I would deſire you to 
conſider, 

Firſt, The general character of the jews. In 
every age they had been infamous for their perſecu- 
tion of the prophets who were ſent to them. About 
this time, more eſpecially, it appears that they 
were arrived at a pitch of wickedneſs which went 
beyond common depravity. Toſephus ſays, © that 
he believed there never exiſted, from the begin- 

„ning 
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© ning of the world, a generation of men more 
& profligate than the body of the jewiſh leaders 
“ and nobility were at the time Jeruſalem was be- 
„ fieged by the Romans: And if they were then 
ſo vicious; it is not likely they were of a different 
character forty years before, when our Lord 
preached to them. 

Secondly; The provocation our Lore gave them 
ſhould be conſidered. It is remarkable, that it does 
not appear that he ever expreſſed himſelf with par- 
ticular warmth except when he ſpake of theſe men. 
Againſt the ſcribes and phariſees we find him al- 
ways declaring a moſt pointed and irreconcilable 
indignation. He charged them with being guilty- 
of almoſt every vice that could ſtain a human cha- 
rater; and, particularly, with religious hypocriſy,, 
doing all their good works to be ſeen of men ; pre-- 

tending uncommon ſanctity, and making long 
prayers; but devouring widows houſes; ſtraining. 
out a gnat, but ſwallowing a camel; careful not 
to omit any punctilio of a ceremony, and paying 
tithe of mint, aniſe, and cummin, but neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law, juſtice, mercy, - 
and fidelity; binding heavy burthens on others, 
which they would not touch with one of their 
fingers ; compaſling ſea and land to make one pro- 
ſelyte, who, when made, became tenfold more a2 
child of hell than themſelyes ; claiming an abſo- 
Jute authority over the conſciences of the people, 
while 
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while they taught for doctrines the commandments 
of men, and corrupted the law of God; loving 
greetings in the markets, and the chief ſeats in 
ſynagogues, and ſtudying (by going about in long 
robes, praying in the corners of the ſtreets, ſounding 
a trumpet when they gave alms, and enlarging the 
borders of their garments) to appear outwardly 
righteous, while inwardly they were like whited 
ſepulchres, full of dead men's bones and of all 
uncleanneſs. In ſhort, their character, according 
to our Lord's repreſentation of it, was completely 
deteſtable ; and, perhaps, the account we have of 
it has been providentially given us to prevent our 
wondering at the violence of their oppoſition to cur 
Saviour, notwithſtanding all they ſaw and knew of 
his miraculous powers. He even declared a pre- 
ference-to them of publicans and ſinners, of thieves 
and harlots, who, he aſſured them, were more likely 
to enter into the kingdom of the meſſiah than they 
were, | 

His diſcourſe in the 23d chapter of Matthew 
is particularly worth your attention on this occa- 
lion. In this diſcourſe he denounces the judgments 
of heaven upon them for their wickedneſs,” calling 
them blind guides, and a generation cf vipers who 
could not eſcape the damnation of hell. He pro= 
nounces ſeven times the words, Woe UunNTo You 
SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, HYPOCRITES ; and con- 
cludes with ſaying, there was no remedy for them, 


but 
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but that an them would come all the rightenus blood 
which had been ed from the beginning of the world; 
that is, a puniſhment ſo dreadful as to bear to be 
ſo expreſſed, Thus did he hold them up to public 
deteſtation as enemies to the progreſs of truth and 
virtue, and a body of pious knaves deſtined to de- 
ſtruction: and the effect muſt have been the ruin 
of their credit and authority. Could there have 
been a provocation more intolerable? In truth, 
the wonder is, that they bore him ſo long as they 
did; and the probability is, that they would have 
brought him to a quicker end, had it not been for 
an awe produced in their minds by the ſplendor of 
his miracles, united to their apprehenſions of dan- 
ger from the people;. who, we are informed, all 
took him. for a prophet, and were ready for a te- 
volt in his favour. 8 | 
But let us farther: conſider what they muſt have 
done,. and how much they muſt have relinquiſhed,, 
had they ſtruck to him. They muſt have made 
themſelves the diſciples of the ſon of a carpenter, 
followed by twelve mean hſhermen, without ſtate 
or pomp, or even à place in which to lay. his head, 
They muſt have deſcended from their ſeats of power 
and influence, and placed themſelves under the di- 
rection of an enemy who had unmaſked and expoſed 
them, and from whom they could expect no mercy. 
But above all, they muſt have acknowledged them- 
ſclves the wicked wretches he had declared them a 
| 5 


*. 
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be, and given up their ambition, their hypocriſy, 


and their vices. Is it ſtrange, that even miracles, | 


whatever conviction they might extort, did not 
produce this effect? Perhaps, indeed, there is not 
noto a country under heaven in which, in ſimilar 
circumſtances, our Lord would not meet with ſimĩ- 
lar treatment. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that in Ir Ax r 


'a prophet was to ariſe and to go about preaching 


repentance to the inhabitants; calling them from 
the worſhip of the hoſt, of images, the virgin Mary, 
and the ſaints, to the worſhip of one God ; repro- 
bating popery as a ſyſtem of ſuperſtition and ſpiri- 
tual fraud and domination, injurious to the eſſential 
intereſts of men, by teaching a way of being reli- 
gious without being virtuous, and of getting to 
heaven without forſaking vice; and, at the ſame 


time, delivering woes againſt the public teachers 


and rulers, as hypocritical corrupters of true reli- 


gion, as ſupporters of idolatry and falſchood, and 


enemies to the improvement and happineſs of man- 
kind, Suppoſe, I ſay, this now to happen in 
ITALY; what can you imagine would be the effect? 
What evidence would be ſufficient to engage the 
pope, the cardinals, and the different orders of 
prieſts, to liſten to ſuch a preacher, and acknow- 


ledge his authority; to renounce their uſurped 


honours and dignities ; to give up the abuſes to 
which they owed their wealth and their conſe- 
quence, and to reform their doctrine and man- 

ners? 
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ners? Would not the whole force of clerical and 
civil power be exerted to ſilence and cruſh him as 
feon as poſſible? Would miracles themſelves, unleſs: 
employed for the purpoſe of protecting him, long 
preſerve him? Would he be perfectly ſafe, even in 
this country, were he to come to us and to attack 
eſtabliſhed corruptions, provoke the vicious in high 
places, and unmaſk religious prevaricators, the 
ſupporters of abuſes, and the enemies of reforma- 
tion in the manner our Lord did in Judea? 

The obſervation I am now making has been ye- 


rified by the experience of all paſt ages. Such is 


the power of criminal prejudices, and ſuch the 
ſtubbornneſs and often the fury of vicious men in- 
tereſted in maintaining abuſes, that reformers, hows 
ever powerful their admonitions have been and 
eminent their characters, have ſeldom long eſcaped 
perſecution and violent deaths. Provocations, un- 
ſpeakably leſs than thoſe given_ to the jews by 
our Saviour, have every. where produced the ſame 


effects; in ATHENS, the poiſoning of SOCRATES ; 


in BRITAIN, the burning of CRANMER, LATIMER, 
R1DLEY, &c. 
But this is by no means all that is to be ſaid in 


anſwer to the objection I am conſidering, In our 


Lord's circumſtances with reſpect to the jews, there 
was much that was peculiar, and that can never 
again exiſt in any country. In order to underſtand 
this, you muſt recollect, that all the jews were, 
a in 


— 
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in the time of our Saviour, eagerly and impatiently 
looking for the Meſſiah promiſed in their ſacred 
writings; and that the only notion they had of 
this Meſſiah was *, that he would be a temporal 
prince and. a great conqueror, who would come 
with a train of ſplendid courtiers and ſigns in the 
heavens, ſet himſelf at the head-of a mighty army, 
deliver them from the Roman yoke, reſtore them to 
their long-loſt liberty, and elevate them to the ſo- 
vereignty of the world. Their leading men, in 
particular, reckoned on being the moſt favoured men 
in his kingdom, on having their conſequence among 
the people confirmed and enlarged, and enjoying 
in the greateſt abundance pleaſures, 'preferments, 
honours, and riches. When, therefore, they heard 
the fame of Jeſus, and ſaw the diſplays of his ſu- 
pernatural power, they could not but be led to con- 
clude, that he might prove the Meſſiah, or, at leaſt, 
that the nation would take him to be ſo; and, as 
he had avowed himſelf their adverſary, this would 
neceſſarily alarm them. It was impoſſible they 
ſhould not diſlike ſuch a Meſſiah; a Meſſiah who 
was continually warning the people againſt them, 
and who had ſunk their credit; a Meſſiah who 


made 
* This opinion was not confined to the jews. There 


had been, Suetonius tells us (Veſpaſ.cap. 4.), THROUGH 
* ALL THE BAST, an ancient and conſtant expectation, 
that at that time ſome one from Fudea ſhould obtain 
the empire of the world.“ 
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made humility, ſelf-denial, repentance, and hea- 


venly-mindedneſs, the conditions of his favour ; 


a Meſſiah who publicly threatened them, who had 
pronounced them the worſt of mankind, and de- 
clared,' that inſtead of ſharing in the happineſs of 


the Meſſiah's reign, they would be excluded from 


it, become victims of divine juſtice, and ſuffer a 


puniſhment ſharper than any that had been ever 
inflicted. | | 


It is true that, with wonderful prudence, he 
avoided declaring himſelf the Meſſiah. The effect 
of ſuch a declaration would have been producing 


tumults, which muſt have defeated his views. The 


proper time. for this was after his departure from 
this world, when it would be impoſſible to miſtake 
it for a call to rebellion. But the rulers of the 
jews. muſt have expected, that he would ſoon quit 
his reſerve, publiſh his pretenſions, and ſet up his 


ſtandard ;: and the more he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 


the more they muſt have apprehended, that he 
might do this with a ſucceſs that (either by ena- 
bling him to execute his threats, or by bringing 
the Roman power upon them) would occaſion their 


ruin. Thus circumſtanced, every miracle he 


wrought, every teſtimony he received of popular 
favour, and every diſplay he made of his prophetical 
character, could, in their depraved minds, have no 
other effect than to increaſe their alarm, to work 


them up to greater violence, and to render them 
| more 
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more deſperate in their attempts to provide for their 
own ſecurity by deſtroying him. 

Our Lord's parable of the vineyard let out to un- 
faithful huſbandmen, delivered not long before his 
crucifixion, affords a particular confirmation of 
theſe obſervations. In this parable he intimates to 
the chief-prieſts and elders of the people, that in 
ſpite of all their efforts, he ſhould riſe to univerſal 
power; and that the conſequence would be 
his falling upon them (like a great corner-ſtone) 
and grinding them to powder. And we are told, 
that they underſtood his meaning, and were ſo ex- 
aſperated by it, that they endeavoured immediately 
to ſeize him, but were deterred by the people, See 
the 21ſt chapter of Matthew, from the 25th verſe 
to the end. | 

In ſhort; Jeſus, after raiſing Lazarus from the 
dead, became poſſeſſed of an influence among the 
people, which would, had he availed himſelf of it, 
have been irreſiſtible. They “ were ripened by it 

for 


« 


The diſpoſition of the jews at this time, to riſe in fa- 
vour of every pretender who offered himſelf to them as 
the temporal deliverer they expected in the Meſſiah, is well 
known. It was this chiefly, as Joſephus ſays, that pro- 
duced the war which ruined them; and it was our Lord's 
diſappointing their views, by refuſing to be made a king, 
and ſuffering himſelf to be taken and condemned, that 
made the people turn at laſt againſt him, 
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for an inſurrection, and the ſlighteſt encouragement 
would have brought them together to fight under 
him, and to proclaim him their great meffiah. The 
hypocrites, whom, in the tone and with the authority 
of a prophet ſent from God, he had proſcribed, 
could not obſerve this without terror, Their 
danger appeared to be increaſing with every increaſe 
of his popularity, and growing more imminent in 
proportion to the proofs he gave of his divine miſ- 
ſion. They could not but reckon, that as he roſe 
they muſt ſink; and that either he or they muſt 
periſh. This produced a conteſt ſingular and un- 
paralleled. Our Lord gave it up by yielding to their 
power. It was a great miſtake to think, that his 
kingdom was a temporal kingdom, or that he had 
any worldly views. He did not come for ſlaughter 
and triumph like the ſavage conquerors of this 
world, but to ſuffer and to die; and it was neceſſary 
that his death ſhould be a public death. His own 
reſurrection (the ground of all human hope) could 

not 


« The jewiſh people (ſays Dr. Lardner, in his col- 
lection of jewiſh and heathen teſtimonies to the truth of 
chriſtianity, chap. iii. ſect. 3.) had met with many diſ- 
« appojntments from our Lord; and yet, when he entered 
« into Jeruſalem in no greater {tate than riding on an als, 
« they accompanied him with loud acclamations, ſaying, 
« Hoſanna to the ſon of David. Bleſſed is the king who 
« cometh in the name of the Lord. And Jeſus, not aſſuming 
« then the character of an earthly prince, was a freſh 
% diſappointment to them, and left deep reſentments.“ 
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not otherwiſe have been properly aſcertained, He, 
therefore, made a voluntary ſurrender of - himſelf 


to his enemies; and, to fulfil the counſels of pro- 


vidence, * ſubmitted to be publicly condemned and 
crucihed. 

Theſe obſervations ſeem to be a full anſwer to 
the objection I have ſtated: and they explain 
what is ſaid in Matth. xxvii. 18. that it was from 

ENVY the chief prieſts and phariſees had delivered 
him; that is, from a jealouſy of his popularity, 
and a dread of its effects; and, alſo, what we are 
told (in a paſſage already quoted) theſe chief-prieſts 
ſaid, on hearing of the reſurrection of Lazarus, 
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* Their ſucceſs in taking and condemning him led them 
to conclude they had obtained a complete victory over him, 
and had delivered themſelves from the dangerwith which he 
had threatened them. - But the events which ſoon followed 
proved the contrary. He roſe to all power in heaven and 
earth; and, in a few years after this, ſent his armies to de- 
ſtroy theſe murdererss Vengeance came upon them to the 
uttermoſt; and his prophetical denunciations were fully 
verified. Foſephus tells us, that twelve thouſand of the 
jewiſh nobility periſhed at the ſiege of Jeruſalem; that the 
vengeance of heaven appeared plainly to be upon them; 
and that, in his opinion, all the calamities which had ever 
happened to any people from the beginning of the world 
were not to be compared with thoſe which befel the jews at 
this time. Multitudes, he ſays, were crucified by the 
Romans before the walls; and ſo great was the number of 
thoſe who thus ſuffered, that room was wanting for croſſes, 
and croſſes were wanting for bodies, 


— —— — — — — —— — 
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What do we? for this man doth many miracles. If 
we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him, and 
the Romans will come and take away both our place and 
nation. John xi. 47, 48. | 
There are two reflexions which are —— 
ſuggeſted to us by theſe obſervations. 
Firſt; We ſhould conſider how ſtriking a proof 
they give us of the truth of our religion, Had 
Chriſt been a deceiver, he would have fallen in with 
the prejudices of his countrymen 3 he would have 
offered himſelf to them as juſt the Meſſiah they ex- 
pected and wanted: for it was only in the ſcheme of 
ſuch a Meſſiah the views of a deceiver could be grati- 
hed. He would have endeavourcd to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the chief-prieſts and rulers, encouraged 
their ambition, and flattered their vices. You have 
heard how differently he acted; how he provoked 
inſtead of ſoothing the jewiſh rulers, and threat- 
ened inſtead of flattering them - and thus made 
himſelf odious and terrible to them in the higheſt 
degree, There cannot be a ſtronger argument for 
his divine miſſion. If there is any perſon who does 
not feel the weight of it, he muſt be either very 

much prejudiced, or very inattentive. 
Secondly; We are led, by the obfervations I 
have made, to reflect on the wiſdom of divine pro- 
vidence, in ordering the circumſtances which at- 
tended the introduction of chriſtianity into the 
world. Had the body of the jewiſh leaders and 
prieſts (and conſequently the nation in general) re- 
ceived 
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ceived Chriſt, the evidences of our religion would 
have been much diminiſhed; a ſuſpicion would 
have been unavoidable, that it was an impoſition 
contrived: by the jews, and which had made its 
way in the world by the power and policy * of 
the jewiſh ſtate, 


But I have gone far beyond the bounds I intended 

in ſpeaking on this ſubject. 

Let us now pauſe a moment, and endeavors to 
bring back our thoughts to the reſurrection of 
Lazarus. Never, except when Jeſus himſelf roſe 
from the dead, was a ſcene ſo intereſting exhibited 
on the ſtage of this world. The conſideration of 


it 


* « Had the great body of your nation, and eſpecially the 


« rulers of it in the time of Chriſt, embraced chriſtianity, 
« as it was a religion which ſprang up among yourſelves, 
© it would have been faid at this day, that it was a con- 
trivance of thoſe who had it in their power to impoſe 


upon the common people, and to make them believe 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


bear teſtimony to Chriſt, had been altered to favour the 
«« impoſture. Whereas the violent oppoſition which your 


£6 


* anity, will for ever put it out of the power of unbelievers 


to ſay, that it was a ſcheme which the founders of it 
carried on in concert with any human powers.” See 
the letters lately addreſſed to the jews by Dr. Prieflley, 
in which, with a force of perſuaſion they ought to feel, he 
invites them to an amicable diſcuſſion with him of the evi- 


gences of chriſtianity. Fifth Letter, p. 45. 


46 


whatever they pleaſed, and that your ſcriptures, which 


nation in general, and the rulers of it, made to chriſti- * 
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it ſhould engage us to exerciſe faith in Chriſt as our 
Saviour, and to rely on his power to deliver us from 
the all- devouring grave. His exhortation to his 
apoſtles juſt before his laſt ſufferings was; Ye be- 


© ſieve in God: Believe alſo in me. Thus alſo, in his 


words, would I now exhort you. © Ye believe in 
God.” He is the Ox ER SUrREMR, and the cauſe of 
all the cauſes of your happineſs. ** But believe alſo 
in Chriſt,” He is the one mediator, and the choſen 
Miniſter of God's goodneſs to you. As in Adam all 
die; fo in him ſhall all be made alive, 1 Cor. xv. 
22. Soon he will deſcend again from heaven, not 
to labour and ſuffer, but to gather the fruits of his 
labours and ſufferings; not to die, but to deſtroy 
death, and to change theſe our vile bodies, that they 
may be faſhioned like unto his glorious body, according 
to that mighty power by which be is able to ſubdue all 
things to himſelf, Phil. iii. 21. As the Father hath 
life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himſelf. John v. 26. We have been contemplat- 
ing a ſtriking proof of this, As his call brought 
Lazarus to life; ſo will it, hereafter, bring to life 
you and me and all mankind. At his coming the 
fea ſhall give up the dead that are in it, and death and 
the inviſible flate ſhall give up the dead that are in them. 
He ſhall fit on the throne of his glory, and before him 
| ſhall be gathered all nations to be judged according to 
their works, He ſhall ſeparate them as a ſhepherd 


divi deth his Heep from the goats The righteous he ſpall 
place 
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place on his right-hand ; the wicked on his left. To the 
former he will ſay; Come, ye bleſſed of my father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. To the latter, go, ye curſed, into 
everlaſting fire. God grant, fellow-chriftians, that 
we may be prepared for this ſolemn time. A ſtep 
more may bring us toit, Death is prefling hard 
towards us; and when it comes, the curtain will 
drop which hides from our view another world, and 
theſe ſcenes will open upon us. The intervening 
time of lying amongſt the dead our. imaginations 
are apt greatly to miſrepreſent. There may be, to 
our perceptions, no difference whether it is four 
days, as in the caſe of Lazarus, or a thouſand 
ages. Let us then be ſtedfaſt in every good purpoſe, 
never, while in the way of our duty, deſponding 
under any troubles or weeping as without hope, 
foraſmuch as we know that our Redeemer liveth, and 
will fland at the latter day on the earth; and that 
though our bodies muſt putrify in the ground, and 
worms devour them, yet in our fleſh we ſhall ſee God. 

Job xix. 26. 12 
And now, before I diſmiſs you, let me deſire 
you to join with me, in taking one more view of 
what paſſed at Lazarus's grave. It is pleaſing in 
the higheſt degree to ſet before our imaginations 
that ſcene. Chriſt declares himſelf the reſurrection 
and the life, and then walks to the grave. In his 
way to it (obſerving the ſorrow of Lazarus's friends 
and 
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and reflecting on the calamities of human nature) 
he falls into tears. When arrived at it, he orders 
the ſtone at the mouth of it to be taken away; and 
(in anſwer to Martha, who objected that the ſmell 
would be offeniive) he ſays, that if ſhe believed, 
ſhe ſhould ſee the glory of God. He ſolemnly ad- 
dreſſes the Deity, and thanks him for hearing him: 
the ſpectators ſtand around big with expectation. 
He cries with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth, 
Immediately he came forth, and ſhewed himſelf 
alive, © Conceive, if you can, the aſtoniſhment this 
produced. Think, particularly, of the emotions 
of Lazarus's friends. What delight muſt they have 
felt? How joyful muſt it have been to Martha and 
Mary to receive their beloved brother from the 
dead ? With what ecſtacies muſt they have em- 
braced him, and welcomed him to. the light of life ? 
How, probably, did they fall down before Jeſus in 

gratitude and wonder ? 5 
But let not our thoughts ſtop here. Let us carry 
them on to the morning of the univerſal reſurrec- 
tion. What happened now was a faint reſemblance 
of what will happen then. How gladly will vir- 
tuous men open their eyes on that morning, and 
hail the dawning of an endleſs day ? With what 
- rapture will they then meet, congratulate one ano- 
ther on their eſcape from danger and trouble, and 
unite their voices in praiſing their Deliverer ? What 
will be their joy to exchange corruption for incor- 
ruption, 
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ruption, and weakneſs for power ; to take leave of 
ſin and ſorrow, and loſe all their maladies; to 
throw off their fetters, recover perfect health and 
liberty, mount up on high to meet the Lord in the 
air, and draw immortal breath ? 

Oh!] bleſſed period! Come, Bord Jeſus. Come 
quickly. And when thy voice 0 hereafter awake 
all the dead, may we find this happineſs ours, and 
be taken, with all we have loved here, to live with 
thee for ever. 
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SERMON Iv. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND EXTENT OF FREE 
INQUIRY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION; 


PREACHED NOVEMBER 5, 1785. 


Marr. xiii. 9. 
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HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR LET HIM 
HEAR. | 


—_— 


In theſe words our Lord ſeveral times addreſſed 
his audience, in order to ſummon their utmoſt at- 
tention. to his doctrine. It was a call to make uſe 
of their reaſon, in a caſe in which it was of the 
greateſt conſequence to apply it, and in which they 
were likewiſe capable of applying it with the great- 
eſt effect, viz. the inveſtigation of religious truth. 
Hear and underfland is another of his modes of cal- 
ling the attention of his audience to the inſtruction 
that he gave them. And when he thought them. 
deficient in their attention to his doctrine, and they 
did not appear to underftand what he laid before 
them, he was not backward even in his reproaches 
on that account. Are ye yet alſo without unden ſtaud- 
ing Do ye not yet undemſtand! His language that he 
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once made uſe of; evidently implying ſome degree 
of ſurprize and diſpleaſure, Matt. xv. 16, 17. 
And even in a caſe of conſiderable difficulty, viz. 
the right application of ſcripture-prophecies, he 
ſaid to the two diſciples going to Emmaus, O fools, 
and flow of heart, to believe all that the prophets have 
ſpoken. Luke xxiv. 25. 

The apoſtles continued the ſame earneſt addreſſes 
to the reaſon of their converts ; and Paul, in parti- 
cular, gave the greateſt exerciſe to the underſtand- 
ings of his hearers and readers, by very abſtruſe ar- 
gumentation on ſubjects relating to religion. His 
epiſtles to the Romans, to the Galatians, and to 
the Hebrews, are chiefly argumentative; and thoſe 
to the Corinthians, and ſome others, are very much 
ſo. For, after the death of our Saviour, new caſes 
had occurred, and new difficulties had ariſen, for 
which the inſtructions he had given them were not 
ſufficient. And had the apoſtles continued to live 
to the preſent day, other caſes would, no doubt, 
have occurred, in which their own reaſoning 
powers, and thoſe of their diſciples would have 
found continual exerciſe. _ 

Indeed, it ſeems to be the deſign of providence 
that the preſent ſtate ſhould be a theatre of conſtant 
exerciſe and diſcipline, and that not of our paſhons 
only, but alſo of our underſtandings, that we may 
make continual advances in knowledge, as well as 
jn virtue; to prepare us, no doubt, for our proper 

ſphere 
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ſphere of action in a future world; in which, we 
may aſſure ourſelves, we ſhall find abundant exer- 
ciſe, as for the moral virtues that we acquire here, 
ſo alſo for that habit of patient inquiry, and cloſe 
inveſtigation of truth, and likewiſe that candour 
with reſpect to thoſe that differ from us, which it 
is our duty to acquire and cultivate here below. 
Man is a creature whoſe diſtinguiſhing excellence 
is the reaſon which God has given him, no leſs than 
his capacity for moral virtues, The perfection of 
man, therefore, muſt conſiſt as well in the im- 
provement of his reaſon, and the acquiſitica of 
knowledge, as in the attainment of all moral virtue. 
We ſhould then always keep our attention awake 
to every intereſting ſubject of diſcuſſion ; and,when- 
ever religious truth is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, imagine that we hear our Saviour himſelf 
calling out to us, and ſaying, He that hath ears ts 
hear let him hear. | 

The ſubject of free inquiry, I am well aware, is 
a very trite one, and eſpecially as one of the uſual 
topics of the fifth of November, on which it is cuſ- 
tomary to call the attention of proteſtants to the uſe 
of their reaſon in matters of religion, in order to 
vindicate the principles of the reformation z and 
alſo farther to aſſert our liberty of diſſenting from 
the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, This 
has been done ſo often that many perſons may think 
it a worn-out and uſeleſs topic. They may think 
G 2 | that 
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that the reformation has been abundantly vin- 
dicated, and that now we have nothing to do but 
to-rejoice in that liberty in which the exertions of 
our anceſtors, and the favour of divine providence, 
have made us free, Diſſenters alſo may think the 
principles of their diſſent from the eſtabliſhment of 
their country ſufficiently vindicated, and that now 
we have nothing to do but joyfully to acquieſce in 
our greater liberty; only being ready to oppoſe all 
attempts that may be made to encroach upon it. 

This, however, is the language of thofe who 
think they have acquired all uſeful religious know- 
ledge; whereas it is probable that this will never be 
the ſituation of man, not even in a future world, 
and much leſs in this. In nature we ſee no bounds 
to our inquiries, One diſcovery always gives hints 
of many more, and brings us into a wider field of 
ſpeculation. Now, why ſhould not this be, in 
ſome meaſure, the caſe with reſpe& to knowledge 
of a moral and religious kind ? Is the compaſs of 
religious knowledge ſo ſmall, as that any perſon, 
however imperfectly educated, may comprehend 
the whole, and without much trouble? This may 
be the notion of ſuch as read or think but little on 
the ſubject. But of what value can ſuch an opi- 

nion be? 

If we look back into eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, (which 
is itſelf a ſtudy no leſs uſeful than it is immenſe, 
and deſpiſed by none but thoſe who are ignorant bY 
| it, 
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it,) we ſhall ſee that every age, and almoſt every 
year, has had its peculiar ſubjects of inquiry. As 
one controverſy has been determined, or ſufficiently 
agitated, others have always ariſen; and I will 
venture to ſay there never was a time in which 
there were more, or more intereſting objects of 
diſcuſſion before us, than there are at preſent. And 
it is in vain to flatter ourſelves with the proſpect of 
ſeeing an end to our labours, and of having no- 
thing to do but to fit down in the pleaſing contem- 
plation of all religious truth, and reviewing the in- 
tricate mazes through which we have happily 
traced the progreſs of every error. 

If, indeed, we confine ourſelves to things that 
are neceſſary to ſalvation, we may ſtop whenever we 
pleaſe, and may even ſave ourſelves the trouble of 
any inquiry, or inveſtigation at all : becauſe no- 
thing is abſolutely neceſſary to acceptance with 
God, and future happineſs, in ſome degree, be- 
ſides the conſcientious practice of the moral duties 
of life, Nhat doth the Lord thy God require of thee 
but to do juſtice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God? But, certainly, we may miſlead 
ourſelves if we reſtrict our inquiries by this rule, as, 
according to it, chriſtianity itſelf may be ſaid to 
be unneceſſary : for do any of us think that a 
virtuous heathen will not be ſaved ? Paul ſays that 
they who are without the law of Moſes ſhall be 
Judged without that law. They have the law of 
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nature, and of conſcience, and will be judged by 
that. But, notwithſtanding this, he thought it a 
great, privilege to be a jew, and a greater ſtill, as 
it certainly is, to be a chriſtian; and there were 
queſtions relating to chriſtianity to which he 
thought it proper to give his own cloſeſt attention, 
and to invite the attention of others. The manner 
in which he addreſſes the Galatians, the Corin- 
thians, and the chriſtians of other churches, on the 
ſabject of falſe doctrine, is equal in point of energy 
with the language of our Saviour, he that hath ears 
id hear let him hear; and that of the apoſtle John, 

in whoſe time error had ſpread wider, and taken 
deeper root, is ſtill ſtronger. Do not theſe great 
examples then juſtify the moſt vigilant attention 
that we can now give. to the purity of chriſtian 
doctrine ? | 18 

As new errors and miſtakes are continually arif- 
ing, it is of importance that theſe be correCted, 
even to keep the ground that we have already got; 
and it may well be preſumed that the great corrup- 
tion in doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip, which 
began in the very age of the apoſtles, and which 
kept advancing for the ſpace of near fourteen hun- 
- dred years afterwards, may furniſh matter for the 
laborious and ſpirited: inquiries of a later period 
than ours. We have ſcen, indecd, the dawn of a 
reformation, but much remains to the light of per- 
fect day ; and there is nothing that we can now al- 
lege 
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lege as a plea for diſcontinuing our reſearches, that 
might not have been ſaid with equal plauſibility at 
the time by Wickliff, by Luther, or by later re- 
formers, who ſtopped far ſhort of the progreſs 
which you who now hear me have made. We think 
that they all left the reformation very imperfect, 
and why may not our poſterity think the ſame con- 
cerning us ? What peculiar right have we to ſay to 
the ſpirit of reformation, So far ſhalt thou go and na 
farther. 

Luther and Calvin reformed many abuſes, eſpe- 
cially in the diſcipline of the church, and alſo ſome 
groſs corruptions in doctrine ; but they left other 
things, of far greater moment, juſt as they found 
them. They diſclaimed the worſhip of ſaints and 
angels, but they retained the worſhip of Jeſus 
Chriſt, which led the way to it, which had the 
ſame origin, and which is an equal infringement 
of the honour due to the ſupreme God, who has 
declared that he will not give his glory to another, 
Nay, the authority of the names of thoſe refo=. 
mers, who did not fee this and other great errors, 
now ſerves to ſtrengthen and confirm them: for 
thoſe doctrines of original fin, predeſtination, 
atonement, and the divinity of Chriſt, which de- 
ſerve to be numbered among the groſſeſt of all er- 
rors, are even often diſtinguiſned by the appella- 
tion of the doctrines of the reformation, merely be- 
cauſe they were not refurmed by thoſe who have 
got 
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got the name of the reformers ; as if no others could 


have a right to it but themſelves ; whereas, except- 
ing the doctrine of atonement, (which in its full ex- 


tent was an error that originated with the reformers 
themſelves, who were led into it by an immoderate 
oppoſition to the popiſh doctrine of merit, ) they are, 
in fact, the doctrines of the church of Rome, which 
Luther and Calvin left juſt as they found. _ 
It was great merit in them to go ſo far as they 


did, and it is not they, but we who are to blame, if 


their authority induce us to go no farther, We 


ſhould rather imitate them in the boldneſs and ſpi- 


rit with which they called d queſtion, and rectified 
ſo many long-eſtabliſhed errors; and, availing 
ourſelyes of their labours, make farther progreſs 


than they were able to do. Little reaſon have 


we to allege their name, authority, and example, 
when they did a great deal, and we do nothing at 
all, In this we are not imitating them, but thoſe 
who oppoſed and counteracted them, willing to 


keep things as they were, among whom were many 


excellent characters, whoſe apprehenſions at that 
day were the very ſame with thoſe of many very 
good and quiet perſons at preſent, viz, the fear of 


moving foundations, and overturning chriſtianity it- 


ſelf, Their fears, we are now all ſenſible, were 


. groundleſs ; and why may not thoſe of the preſent 


age be fo too ? 


Diſſenters, who have no creeds dictated to them 
by 
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by any civil governors, have, nevertheleſs, at this 
day no leſs need of ſuch admonitions as theſe than 
members of eſtablifhed churches; becauſe they may 
have acquired as blind an attachment to the ſyſtems 
in which they were educated as the members of any 
eſtabliſhment whatever, and may be as averſe to any 
farther improvement. Indeed a ſimilar temper is 
neceſſarily produced in ſimilar circumſtances, while 
human nature is the ſame in us all; and therefore a 
perſon educated a diſſenter may be as much a bigot 
as any perſon educated a churchman, or a papiſt ; 
and if he now be what he was brought up to, the 
probability certainly is, that, had he been educated 
differently, his prejudices would have been no leſs 
ſtrong, though intirely different; ſo that the rigid 
diſſenter would have been as rigid a papiſt or a 
churchman, 

No perſon whoſe opinions are not the reſult of 
his own ſerious inquiry can have a right to ſay that 
he is a diſſenter, or any thing elſe, on principle ; and 
no man can be abſolutely ſure of this, whoſe preſent 
opinions are the ſame with thoſe that he was taught, 
though he may think, and be right in thinking, 


that he ſees ſufficient reaſon for them, and retains ' 


them on conviction, This, however, is all that 
can be expected of any man : for it would be moſt 
abſurd for a man to adopt new opinions, opinions 
entertained by no perſon beſides himſelf, merely for 
the ſake of proving that he has actually thought for 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, But ſtill, thinking as others have thought, 
and for reaſons which others have given, is no proof 
of a man having thought for himſelf, and therefore 
will not authorize his cenſuring of others. Such 
a perſon may have the true ſpirit of inquiry, he may 
have exerted it, and have found the truth; but he 
is incapable of giving that ſatisfactory evidence of it 
which can be given by one whoſe preſent ſentiments 
are different from thoſe in which he was educated, 
and which he could not have learned but from his 
own reſearches. 

How few then of thoſe of you who were 
educated diſſenters can have a right to ſay, that you 
would have been diſſenters if you had nat been ſo 
educated ? It is more than I would preſume to ſay 
concerning myſelf, If thoſe perſons who now 
diſlike the ſpirit of innovation were to go back in 
hiſtory, and place themſelves in every age of refor- 
mation ; ſtill cenſuring that ſpirit which always 
gave offence in its day (being always the rebellion 
of a few againſt the authority of the many) they 
could not ſtop *till they came to the heatheniſm of 
our barbarous anceſtors: for it was the bold ſpirit 
of inquiry that made them chriſtians. 

Let all thoſe who acquieſce in any ſyſtem in 
which they were educated, or which they have 
earned from others, conſider that, in cenſuring 
more modern innovators, they are cenſuring the 
ſpirit and example of the very perſons whoſe opinions 
they 
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they have adopted, and of whoſe name they make 
their boaſt ; and that if it had not been for that very 
ſpirit which they now cenſure, only exerted a cen- 
tury or two ago, their own opinions would haye 
been very different from what they now are, They 
ought, therefore, to reſpect the principle, even 
though it ſhould lead ſome into error. If the ſpirit 
of inquiry that carries ſome to ſocinianiſm be wrong, 
that which carries others to arianiſm is no leſs ſo ; 
and if Arminius is to be condemned for abandoning 
the doCtrine of Calvin, Calvin himſelf muſt be 
condemned for abandoning the doctrines of popery. 
It is the ſpirit of inquiry which, if error be eſtabliſhed, 
neceſſarily leads to innovation, that every man who 
ranks himſelf with any claſs of chriſtians now ex- 
iſting muſt commend in ſome perſon or other : 
and if it was really commendable in the perſon 
whoſe epinions he adopts, it cannot be cenſurable 
in the perſon whoſe opinions he does not chuſe to 
adopt. The ſame ſpirit of inquiry is in itſelf equally 
commendable, or equally cenſurable in -all, and 
whether it lead to truth, or to error. 

It will be ſaid, Is it not poſſible for the ſpirit of 
inquiry and innovation to be carried too far; Does 
liberty never degenerate into licentiouſneſs? Admit- 
ting this, who is the proper judge in the caſe, when 
all are equally parties? The papiſt will ſay that the 
proteſtant has gone too far, the calviniſts will ſay 
that the arminians are to blame, arminians will 
condemn the arians, and the arians the unitarians, 

and 
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and even ſome unitarians may condemn thoſe of 
their body, who, diftering from them in ſome 
reſpects, have not as yet got, but 58 8 get, 
ſome other name. 
Þ In fact, there is no 1 to be ales at alli in 
: the caſe, Truth will always have an infinite ad- 
5 vantage over error, if free ſcope be given to in- 
quiry. It is very little advantage that any ſuperiority 
of ability can give to the cauſe of error, and it can- 
not be of long continuance; not to ſay that the 
probability-muſt always be, that a man of ſuperior 
ability will diſcover the truth ſooner than one of 
inferior talents; induſtry, and all other qualities 
being equal between them. | 
But the conſideration that will perhaps contribute 
molt to allay'the apprehenſions of ſerious and well- 
intentioned perſons, with reſpect to all theological 
controverſies, is that nothing on which future hap- 
pineſs depends is concerned in any of them. Much 
more than has yet been called in queſtion may be 
given up without abandoning chriſtianity; and 
every thing that has yet been done towards ſtripping 
our religion of its foreign incumbrances has con- 
- tributed to make many value it the more, and conſe- 
- quently, by giving it a farmer hold on men's under- 
ſtanding and belief, tends to give it a greater in- 
| fluence over their affections and practice. 
| There are, likewiſe, ſome other conſiderations, 
| | * means of which thoſe perſons who are-not'them- 
_ ſelves 
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ſelves much given to ſpeculation, and who are apt 
to be alarmed by the ſuggeſtions of others, may 
relieve themſelves from the fears they entertain on 
theſe occaſions. One is, that no principle or tenet 
is really dangerous that does not affect men's belief 
in the righteous moral government of God, and a 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments hereafter ; becauſe 
this is that religious. principle which has the greateſt 
influence on the conduct of men. Other principles, 
indeed, have an affect, in contributing to make us 
regard our governor and judge, and the maxims of 
his adminiſtration, with more ſatisfaction, and 
therefore may make religious obedience more pleaſ · 
ing, and they deſerve our zeal and attachment on 
that account. Other principles again tend to 
make our religion approve itſelf to the reaſon of 
mankind, by removing from it what is manifeſtly 
abſurd, or highly improbable and revolting; and 
therefore may recommend chriſtianity to thoſe who 


are at preſent prejudiced againſt it, and they deſerve - 


a large portion of our zeal on that account. But 
ſtill the great thing, with reſpeCt to the profeſſor of 
chriſtianity himſelf, is his firm belief in a righteous 
moral government, and a future ſtate of retribution; 


becauſe theſe are the things that chiefly influence 
men's conduct, 


In reality, there cannot be any better rule of 


judging in this, caſe than that of our Saviour, By 
their fruits ye ſhall know them, Conſider then the 
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tempers and conduct of thoſe perſons whoſe opinions 
are ſaid to be dangerous. Are they worſe than 
other perſons? Have they leſs piety towards God, 
or leſs good-will to men, or are they more in- 
dulgent to their appetites and paſſions? If this 
cannot be ſaid of them, but on the contrary their 
conduct be as unexceptionable, and exemplary, as 
that of other chriſtians, aſſure yourſelves that there 
is no more real danger in their principles than in 
thoſe of others. They cannot be bad principles 
with which men lead godly, righteous, and ſober 
lives, 

I do not, however, deſire you to be determined 
by the obſervation of a ſingle perſon, or of a few 
perſons ; becauſe there may be cauſes of their good 
conduct independent of their principles, as there 
may be cauſes of bad conduct in thoſe who hold 
good principles. But obſerve the general character 
of the ſect, or denomination, whole principles are 
cenſured ; and if it be not worſe than that of others, 
aſſure yourſelves that, whatever may be the vices 
or virtues of individuals, the general principles of 
the ſect are not more unfavourable to virtue than 
.. thoſe of other chriſtians ; and therefore, that there 
is nothing in them that ought to give you any 
alarm, 

But if, independent of practical conſequences, 
you conſider ſpeculative principles only, and all 
your fears be for Chriſtianity, it ſhould be con- 

ſidered 
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ſidered that every man is a chriſtian who believes 
the divine miſſion of Chriſt, and conſequently the 
truth of his religion. And, for the reaſon given 
before, the only eſſential article of his religion is 
the doctrine of the reſurrection of the dead. Who 
Chriſt himſelf is, perſonally conſidered, is not, of 
itſelf, of any conſequence, but only whether he be 
ſufficiently authorized by the God of truth to teach 
what he did teach in his name, If ſuch doctrines 
be taught concerning Chriſt, perſonally conſidered, 
as men of ſenſe will not readily believe, if it be ia- 
ſiſted on that he is Almighty God, the maker of the 
world, or any thing elſe that will ſeem to be either 
impoſſible or highly improbable, (by which many 
perſons may be indiſpoſed to receive chriſtianity, 
and eſpecially the great bodies of jews and maho- 
metans, who keep ſtrictly to that moſt important 
ductrine of the unity of God,) every rational chriſ- 
tian ought on that account, as well as others, to 
exert himſelf to refute ſuch notions, and to pre- 
vent the ſpread of them. But ſtill we ought to 
bear in mind, that any man is intitled to the ap- 
pellation of à chriſtian who believes that Chriſt, 
(whether he was himſelf God, or man, or ſome- 
thing between God and man,) had a commiſſion 
from God, that he died and roſe again; and who, 


in conſequence of it, expects a general reſurrection 


and a life of retribution to come. i 
But ſhould free inquiry lead to the deſtruction 
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of chriſtianity itſelf, it ought not on that account 
to be diſcontinued ; for we can only wiſh for the 


prevalence of chriſtianity on the ſuppoſition of its 


being true; and if it fall before the influence of 
free inquiry, it can only do ſo in conſequence of 
its not being true. But every man who is himſelf 
a ſerious believer in chriſtianity muſt have the 
moſt perfect confidence in its truth. He can have 
no doubt of its being able to ſtand the teſt of the 


moſt rigorous examination, and conſequently he 


can have no motive to be unwilling to ſubmit it to 
that teſt, None can well be enemies to free in- 
quiry but thoſe who, not believing chriſtianity, or 
at leaſt ſtrongly ſuſpeRing that it may not be true, 
yet with to ſupport it for ſome private and inter- 
eſted conſiderations ; like thoſe who lived by the 
trade of making ſhrines for the goddeſs Diana, who 
were intereſted in the ſupport of her worſhip at all 


events, whether they themſelves believed in her 


divinity or not, becauſe by that craft they gat their 
wealth, But this is an argument that cannot much 
affect any beſides members of civil eſtabliſhments 
of religion. You, my brethren, have no intereſt 


whatever in the ſupport of chriſtianity, if it be 


falſe; and your miniſters very little. We, there- 
fore, as diſſenters, ſhall be abſolutely inexcuſable 
if we be not friends to free inquiry in its utmoſt ex- 
tent, and if we do not give the moſt unbounded 


ſcope to the uſe of our reaſon in matters of religion- 
| It 
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It is the great principle on which our cauſe reſts, 
and without which it can never be worth ſupport- 
ing at all. 

By all means, then, be ſo far conſiſtent, as chriſ- 
tians, as proteſtants, and as diſſenters, as to give 
the greateſt encouragement to free inquiry in mat- 
ters of religion. Do you, who have leiſure and 
capacity, ſtudy the ſubject of religion, the nature 
of its evidences, and every circumſtance relating to 
it. No ſubjects of inquiry or ſpeculation, within 
the reach of the human faculties, are ſo great and 
intereſting as thoſe which, in the moſt diſtant man- 
ner, relate to the revelation of the will of God to 
men, reſpecting our conduct here, and our expec- 
tations hereafter, The ultimate object of the whole 
ſcheme gives a dignity to comparatively little things 
belonging to it; and no ſtudies are, in their na- 
ture, capable of becoming more pleaſing and ſatis- 
fying to the mind than thoſe of theology. For this 
I may venture to appeal to the experience of all 
thoſe who, in conſequence of having. a taſte for 
theſe ſtudies, as well as others, and of having made 
real- proficiency in both, are the only competent 
judges in the caſe. Their being the choſen ſtudies 
of Newton and Locke, for the greater and more 
veJuabie part of their lives, clearly ſhews that they 
conſidered them as ſuperior to thoſe of mathematics 
and natural philoſophy in the one caſe, and of 
mctaphyſics and various other liberal purſuits, in 
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the other. Compared with this teſtimony, ſo em- 
phatically given, by the actual employment of their 
time, how contemptible is the opinion . of men 
whoſe ftudies have been confined to polite litera- 
ture, natural ſeience, or that of men of the world, 
who cannot pretend to any knowledge of the ſab- 
je& on which they paſs their haſty cenſures. You 
who have fortune, but little leifure, or capacity, 
for ſuch inquiries yourſelves, at leaſt encourage 
them in others, Give affiſtance to their labours, 


and you will have a better right to enjoy the fruits 


of them, though you may not be qualified, in any 
other reſpect, to contribute to their ſucceſs, 

Do you, in general, who are private members 
of chriſtian foeteties be, at leaſt, ſo far the friends 
of free inquiry, as to throw no obſtructions in the 
way of it. Allow your miniſters the liberty that 
you take yourſelves, and take no umbrage if, in 
conſequence of giving more attention to matters of 
theology than you have leiſure for, they ſhould en- 
tertain opinions different from yours, provided that 
your agreement on the whole be ſuch, as that their 
fervices are uſeful and edifying to you. After a 


_ laborious and hazardous courſe of inquiry, of the 


dificulties of wh th you can hardly be aware, it is 


no great hardſhip upon you to give them at leaſt a 


diſpaſionate and attentive hearing. They cannot 
Farce any opinions upon you, You will ſtill have 
the power of judging for yourſelves ; and without 

hearing 
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hearing you cannot have even the means of ſorming 
a right judgment. And where an agreement can- 
not be had, (and few perſons who really think for 
themſelves will agree in all things,) you may exer- 
ciſe that mutual candour, which is of more value 
than any agreement in ſpeculation. 

If your miniſters be men of ſenſe, and have any 
knowledge of human nature, they will not trouble 
you, from ſuch a place as this, with ſpeculations 
into which you cannot enter, or the diſcuſſion of 
queſtions that are not of ſome importance to our 
common chriſtianity. But you may eaſily ſuppoſe, 
that, giving more attention to ſpeculative religion 
than you have leiſure to do, they may fee the im- 
portance of certain articles in a ſtronger light than 
you will at firſt be aware of; and that will juſtify 
them to themſelves, and ought to juſtify them to 
you, if they propoſe. thoſe articles with ſuch evi- 
dence as ſtrikes their minds in their favour, and 
with a zeal which they may think they deſerve, It 
is indeed their duty, in the fight of God, to incul- 
cate upon you Whatever they ſhall think to be of 
importance to you, as members of chriſtian ſocie- 
ties, whether you receive it well or ill, 

There ace many things which they may think to 
be highly intereſting in 
your conſideration in y 
not think of propokin: 


peculatian, and proper for 
ur cloſets, which they would 
promiſcuouſly from the pul- 
pit, nor being of ſufficient importance, and the 


minds 
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minds of all not being ſufficiently prepared for 
them. But there are ſome errors of a ſpeculative 
nature, ſuch as thoſe reſpecting the unity of God, 
and the equity of his, moral government, which 
have taken deep root among common chriſtians, 
and which are perpetually inculcated from other 
pulpits, with reſpect to which it becomes us to op- 
poſe zeal May and every man who has ears to 
hear ſhould be called upon to hear and under/tand, 
| becauſe every man who has ears to hear, and the 
moſt common underſtanding may be made to ſee 
the abſurdity and the miſchievous conſequences of 
ſuch doctrines. The minds, therefore, of the com- 
moneſt people ought to be enlightened, and their 
zeal excited, with reſpect to them. Let it appear 
that we, as well as others, deſpiſe what we think 
to be deſpicable, and abhor what we think to be 
ſhocking. 

Let thoſe, on the other hand, who are bold in 
ſpeculation, bear with thoſe who are not ſo, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who are in years, and who have not 
been much in the habit of diligent inquiry. God 
does not give the ſame diſpoſition to every man 
nor indeed does the purpoſe of his providence admit 
of it. Long prejudices are alſo always, or at leaſt 
generally, to be treated with tenderneſs. Beſides, 
as it is happy for the cauſe of truth that ſome ſhould 
be forward in ſpeculation, it is no leſs happy that 
others ſhould be backward to receive new opinions; 

as, 


by 
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as, in conſequence of this, every thing is more 
thoroughly canvaſſed, and it is only aſter a due 
courſe of diſcuſſion, in which every objection ſhall 
be brought forth, that there cM be any probability 
that the reception of any truth will be laſting. A 
truth that has never been oppoſed cannot acquire 
that firm and unwavering aflent, which is given to 
that which has ſtood the teſt of a rigorous examina- 
tion. | 

As we call upon every man that has ears to bear, 
that is, ability to judge, we mult be prepared patiently 
to bear with the reſult of that judgment, whatever 
it is, If we invite examination and diſcuſhon, we 
ſhould take the conſequences of it, without com- 
plaining. If the cauſe for which we contend be 
a good one, it will ſtand its ground; and if other- 
wiſe, we ourſelves ought to rejoice in the fall of 
it, 

To conclude, whether in fearching after truth, 
or in judging of it, let us give one another all the 
aid and aſſiſtance that we can; remembering that 
we are all frail and fallible creatures, liable to mif- 
takes, and to faults more dangerous than any miſ- 
takes. Let it, therefore, be our greateſt care to 
provoke unto love and to good works, to exhort one 
another daily, white it is called to-day, left any of us 
be hardened through the deceitfulneſs of ſin. 

With reſpect to opinions, the time is coming that 
will try every man's work what it is, whether we 
are 
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| - are now building upon the foundation of the apc f- 
| tles and prophets, with ſuitable and durable mate- 
| rials, or ſuch as will not bear the fire, And, with 
| reſpect both to ſpeculation and practice, let it be 
_ our great object ſo to acquit ourſelves here below, 
1 in the abſence of our Lord, that when he ſhall re- 
turn, and take an account of bis ſervants, we may 
ü be found of him without ſpot and blameleſs, and 
| not be aſhamed before him aß his coming. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF FREE 
INQUIRY IN THIS COUNTRY. - 


I puBLISH the preceding diſcourſe in part to 
oblige thoſe before whom it was delivered ; but 
chiefly becauſe I do not think that the generality of 
even the more liberal-minded chriſtians in this 
country have as yet given ſufficient attention to 
the ſentiments inculcated in it. This I perceive 
by the alarm that has been taken at ſome free but 
important diſcuſſions in the laſt volume of the 
Theological Ræpoſttory. It was a willingneſs to con- 
vince ſuch perſons how groundleſs were the ap- 
prehenſions they have expreſſed on this ſubject, 
that led me to the train of thought which runs 


through this diſcourſe; though it will be perceived 


that I had likewiſe a view to another claſs of per- 
ſons, who deſpiſe all ſuch diſcuſſions as thoſe which 
I now allude to. 

It has been too much the dif kd of all chriſ- 
tians to imagine that thoſe who think a little more 
freely than themſelves are ready to abandon chriſ- 
tie nity itſelf, together with their peculiar notions 
concerning it. They are ſo fully perſuaded that 
their own opinions are contained in the ſcriptures, 
that they cannot ſeparate the idea of renouncing 
the one from that of renouncing the other. But 

a little 
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a little obſervation and reflexion on what has paſled 
of a ſimilar nature might ſatisfy them that their 
apprehenſions have no ſolid foundation; their own 
peculiar notions not having, in reality, that ne- 


ceſſary connexion with chriſtianity which they 


imagine them to have, from not conſidering how 
few the eſſentials of chriſtianity are. 

From want of diſtinguiſhing eſſentials from non- 
eſſentials, the roman-catholics have thought that 
there can be no chriſtianity beſides their own ; and 
too many of the ſeveral feCts of proteſtants think 
the ſame with reſpect to their ſeveral tenets. Many 


arians (themſelves held in abhorrence by athana- 


ſians) have ſaid that they could not conſider ſocini- 
ans as Chriſtians; and ſome are now unreaſonably 
apprehenſive that thoſe who diſbelieve the miracu- 
lous conception, or the plenary inſpiration of Chriſt 


and his apoſtles, in caſes with reſpect to which 


the object of their miſſion did not require inſpira- 
tion, are in danger of rejeCting chriſtianity ; though 
they are as firm believers in the divine miſſion of 
Chriſt (which alone properly conſtitutes a chriſtian) 
as themſelves. This is the more extraordinary, as 
the doctrine of the plenary inſpiration of the ſcrip- 
tures is, I believe, univerſally diſclaimed by all 
who are called rational chriſtians. But of what 
uſe is it to give up that doctrine, if we are never to 
avail ourſelves of our opinion with reſpect to it, 
and do not thereby find ourſelves at liberty to ex- 

| amine 
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amine with perfect freedom narratives and reaſon- 
ings which are confeſſedly not infallible, and in 
which therefore there may be miſtakes ? Beſides, 
it is an allowed maxim with us, that the fewer 
blemiſhes of any kind we leave in our religion, the 
greater ſervice we render it. But it is no uncom- 
mon thing to admit general principles, and yet 
ſtartle at the natural and neceſlary conſequences of 
them, 

I am ſenſible that the preſent times are in more 
reſpects than one unfavourable to theological diſ- 
cuſſions. Very many, of whom better things might 
be expected, are averſe to them; thinking them 
altogether uſeleſs, or perhaps dangerous. They 
are perſuaded that their own opinions (which they 
have adopted without giving themſelves much trouble 
about the matter) are perfectly rational, that the 
truth of them muſt be admitted whenever they are 
fairly propoſed to the mind, and that all we have 
to do is to apply them to their proper practical 
uſes; and to the inculcating of theſe they would 
have all diſcourſes from the pulpit, and from the 
preſs too, to be confined, 

A great majority of every denomination of chriſ- 
tians have always had this diſlike of ſpeculation ; 
and therefore it is not at all extraordinary that 
there ſhould be ſo great a proportion of them 
among thoſe who think more rationally than their 
anceſtors, and who therefore rank themſelves in the 


I | claſs 
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_ claſs of rational chriſtians, Their opinions are not 
| what they have inveſtigated themſelves, but what 
they have received from others, as much as the 
roman-catholics have theirs. It may therefore be ex- 
pected that they ſhould be affected in the ſame man- 
ner towards them. Laborious inquirers after truth 
are but few in any community, nor is there any 
occaſion that they ſhould be numerous. It is only 
to be wiſhed, that thoſe who take no pains to inquire 
themſelves would throw no obſtacles in-the way of 
him who does, and have the ſame indulgence for 
his feelings, that he has for theirs, 

In another reſpect, alſo, the times in which we 
live are unfavourable to free inquiry in matters of 
religion, We are not, indeed, perſecuted for our 
religious principles, and few perſons have even 
much ſcruple of openly declaring what they think ; 
but the influence of habit, of faſhion, and of con- 
nexions, in theſe peaceable times, is ſuch, that few 
perſons, very few indeed, have the courage to 44 
agreeably to their principles, ſo as to Tank them- 
ſelves, and to appear, in that claſs of men to which 
they really belong. They content themſelves, as 
the heathen philoſophers did, with thinking with 
_ the wife, and acting with the vulgar ; a conduct cer- 
tainly unworthy of a chriſtian, who ought to 
ſacriſice every thing to truth, and conſiſtency of 
character. This good, however, ariſes from the 
evil, that ſuch perſons allow themſelves more 
liberty in ſpeculation than they probably would do, 

| if 
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if they thought themſelves bound in conſcience to 
do what I ſhould call acting agreeably to their 
principles; and by this means the foundation is 
gradually laying for a future change in the more 
public aſpect of things. 5 

The converts that are daily made to the uni- 
tarian doctrine, and who for the preſent continue 
members of trinitarian churches, may in time be. 
ſenſible of the obligation they are under to with» 
draw themſelves from that mode of worſhip ; or, 
if not, they will always be ready to join their in- 
fluence to forward any attempts that may be made 
towards a farther reformation, And when the 
generality of thoſe who really read and think ſhall 
become unitarians (and thoſe who do not read or 
think for themſelves are ſure to follow their lead- 
ers, and of courſe join every majority) a ſmall 
change in the political ſtate of things in a coun- 
try, ſuch as no man can foreſee before it actually 
takes place, and which may be at no great diſtance, 
may ſuffice to overturn the beſt- compacted eftabliſh- 
ments at once, before the bigotted friends of them 
fuſpect any danger. And thus the ſyſtem which 
had ſtood for ages, without any viſible marks of 
ruin or decay, may vaniſh, like an enchanted caſtle 
in romance, For then men, whoſe minds. were 
already emancipated, will in a moment find them- 
ſelves at liberty in all reſpects, without any mo- 
tive whatever to engage them to give their ſupport 
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to error and ſuperſtition. Circumſtances may even 
ariſe in which the moſt indifferent may feel them- 
ſelves inſpired with courage, and become warm 
advocates for thoſe principles which they now hold 
in perfect ſilence, hardly ſpeaking of them to their 
neareſt friends, How many are there already ſpeat- 
ing out, who ſome time ago were almoſt afraid to 
think? | 
Let us not, therefore, be diſcouraged, though, 
for the preſent, we ſhould ſee no great number of 
churches profeſſedly unitarian, It is ſufficiently 
evident that unitarian principles are gaining ground 
every day, Every attempt to ſuppreſs them by 
writing, or otherwiſe, has hitherto been favoura- 
ble to their ſpread, and we may be. confident it 
ever will be ſo, We are now ſowing the ſeeds 
| which the cold of winter may prevent from ſprout- 
ing, but which a genial ſpring. will make to ſhoot 
and grow up; ſo that the field which to-day ap- 
pears perfectly naked, and barren, may to-morrow 
be all green, and promiſe an abundant harveſt, 
The preſent ſilent propagation of truth may even 
be compared to thoſe cauſes in nature, which lie 
dormant for a time, but which, in proper circum- 
ſtances, act with the greateſt violence. We are, 
as it were, laying gunpowder, grain by grain, 
under the old building of error and ſuperſtition, 
which a ſingle ſpark may hereafter inflame, fo as 
to produce an inſtantaneous exploſion ; in conſe- 
| quence 
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quence of which that edifice, the erection of which 

has been the work of ages, may be overturned in 
a moment, and. ſo effectually as that the ſame 

foundation can never be built upon again. 

If we be ſucceſsful in the propagation of truth, 
we need not give ourſelves any concern about the 
meaſures of government reſpecting it. This is 
equally out of our province, and unneceſſary. 
Cauſes will always produce their eftets ; and 
though the caſes be of a different nature, it is as 
certain an inference as any in geometry, that an 
unitarian people cannot long be ſubject to a trini- 
tarian eſtabliſhment, Indeed no motive can be 
imagined why any civil governors (ſuppoſing it to 
be in their power) ſhould not allow the people the 
open profeſſion of the religion they really chuſe, 
and are willing to ſupport. Things are already in 
ſuch a train, thaf though no perſon can foreſee the 
particular time, and manner of the change in fa- 
vour of unitarianiſm, we may. be as certain of its 
taking place, as if we ſaw it actually accompliſhed, 
And *till things are properly ripe for ſuch a revo- 
lution, it would be abſurd to expect it, and in vain 
to attempt it.. 

When a competent number of the more intelli- | 
| gent perſons in all parts of the Roman empire were 
either declared chriſtians, or ſo well diſpoſed to- | 
wards a change, as not to be ſorry for it, the con- 
verſion of an emperor was ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
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chriſtianity, without any alarming oppoſition. The 
eonverſion of Tiberius, of Veſpaſian, of Marcus 
Antoninus, or any other emperor in an earlier 
period, would not have done it. But when an in- 
ternal revolution had been previouſly made in favour 
of chriſtianity, though Conſtantine ſhould not have 
been converted, the external revolution could not 
have been delayed much longer. It would cer- 
tainly have taken place, whether any particular 
emperor had fayoured it or not. 

In like manner, when the minds of a proper 
number of perſons were enlightened with reſpect 
to the groſſer errors of popery, the boldneſs of 
Luther and a few others, roufed by the impudence 
of the venders of indulgences, was ſufficient to 
produce what has been called the reformation. Ten 
Luthers, in an earlier period, would only have 
ſupplied ſo many victims for the inquiſition; and 
though no Luther ſhould have appeared at the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, things were then 
in ſuch a ſtate, that, by ſome other means, a ſimi- 
lar revolution in favour of religious liberty would, 
no doubt, have taken place. 

It has been well obſerved by philoſophical hiſ- 
torians, that if the loſs of a ſingle battle decide the 
fate of an empire, there muſt have been a previous 
reaſon, in the general ſtate of things, why fo 
much ſhould depend on the event of a ſingle battle; 
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and that, in a different ſtate of things, the loſs of 
many battles would not have overturned the ſtate, 
It is our buſineſs, therefore, by converſation, by 
preaching, and by writing, to get 'acceſs to the 
minds of thoſe who are diſpoſed to think ; and 
without giving ourſelves any trouble about the con- 
duct of government, to employ ourſelves ſimply in 
the eee of truth. Here is a great and glo- 
rious field fully open to our utmoſt exertions, and 
requiring them. And while we are ſucceſsful in 
theſe labours, (and the ſucceſs is viſible every day,) 
though we ſhould not live to ſee any favourable 
change in the face of publie affairs, we may die in 
as firm a faith of its taking place, as Joſeph did of 
his countrymen inhabiting the promiſed land, when 
he ordered that he ſhould not be buried, but that 

5 his body ſhould only be embalmed, and put into a 
coffin in Egypt, ready to be carried away when they 
ſhould leave that country. 

The moſt equitable thing in the governors of 
any country would, no doubt, be to allow unita- 
rians, or any other deſcription of men, the uſe of 
a church, or any other public building in a town, 
in which they ſhould be ſo numerous as to occupy 
one, and when their proportion of the tythes &c. 
would be ſufficient for the maintenance of a mi- 
niſter of their perſuaſion ; and no ſort of inconve- | 
nience would ariſe to the ſtate from ſuch a meaſure 
as this, This was done in ſeveral places in Ger- 

many 
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many at the time of the reformation. But in the 
preſent ſtate of things it is in vain to expect any 
ſuch equitable conduct. We may, however, beſides 
deſerving it, be doing that which ſhall enſure ſuch 
an event at a future time; when it ſhall be ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood that unitarians are quite as good 
ſubjects as trinitarians, and therefore that there has 
been no good. reaſon why the latter ſhould ſo long 
have enjoyed their preſent excluſive advantages, 
How the belief of a myſterious doctrine operates to 
the proſperity and ſecurity of the ſtate, is a problem 
not very eaſy to ſolve. 

At Boſton, in New-England (a country in. 
which no man was taxed towards the ſupport of any 
religion that he did not approve, and which never 
flouriſhed the leſs on that account) there were three. 
epiſcopal churches ; and had: the engliſh govern- 
ment continued there, the engliſh liturgy, in its 
preſent ſtate, would, no doubt, have continued to- 
be uſed in them all: but the principal. of them 
has now. adopted an Unitarian form of worſhip, 
and the ſame will probably be done in other pro- 
vinces of the United. States. Was there equal: 
liberty in this country (which may take place, by 
means as unforeſeen by us as the reyolution in, 
America) there are few confiderable towns in which 
the people (voting freely, and all the complex in- 
fluence of the preſent eſtabliſhment out of the queſ- 


tion) would not have at leaſt one unitarian church. 
And 
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And if one would be wanted now, there will, I am 
confident, be a demand for two twenty years 


hence. This may be ſaid with tolerable certainty, . 


from the conſideration of the increaſe of unitarians 
in the laſt fifty years, the greater ſtill in proportion 
in the laſt twenty, and the greateſt of all in the laſt 
ten years. What then may we not reaſonably ex- 
pect from the train in which things now are:? 

The efforts of men to ſtop what they may call 
the miſchief would be like the attempt to ſtop a 
rivulet ſupplied by a conſtant ſpring, however ſmall, 
Nothing could be eaſier than to make a dam that 
would be ſufficient for the purpoſe at firſt. But as 
the water keeps riſing, the dam muſt be made 
higher and ſtronger, and (the effort of the water 
to burſt its way continually increaſing) the higheſt 
and ſtrongeſt muſt neceſſarily fail ſome time or 
other, and the deluge, which would be the conſe- 
quence, would be in proportion to the time in 
which it had been confined. Truth has never yet 
been conquered by power, numerous as have been 
the attempts of the latter to bear it down. 


It may be ſaid that ſince there has been an in- 


creaſe of unbelievers, as well as unitarians, in'the 
laſt century, it may, on theſe principles, be pre- 
dicteJ that they will continue to increaſe, to the ex- 
tirpation of chriſtians of all denominations. This 


reaſoning, I own, would have been juſt, if men 
had become unbelievers, as well as unitatians, from, 


reading 
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reading and thinking. But * is in this reſpect 
a moſt eſſential difference in ths two caſes, Of 
the unbelievers of this age (I ſpeak, from the fulleſt 
perſuaſion) few indeed are fo 1 ſerious in- 
quiry and real conviction, to which alone the 


ſpread of unitarianiſm can be aſcribed. The re- 


jection of chriſtianity may be accounted for from 


many cauſes. beſides a ſerious conviction of its fal- 
lacy; but no other cauſe can reaſonably be aſſigned 
why a trinitarian ſhould become an unitarian; as 
the obligations of moral virtue are not relaxed by 
the change, and the allurements of honour and 
profit are on the fide of the eſtabliſhed faith. 

It is evident ta thoſe who converſe with unbe- 
lievers, that few of them are qualified to diſcuſs the 


_ evidences of chriſtianity, a proof that they have not 


rejected it from any deficiency that they found in 
its proof ; whereas there are great numbers of uni- 
tarians who can readily give the reaſons of their 
faith, which ſhews that they have really conſidered 
and weighed the ſubject, 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that a great increaſe of 
unbelievers has been owing to the corruptions of 
chriſtianity ; and this cauſe ceafing, in part by the 
efforts of unitarians, the effects will in due time 
ceaſe of courſe, Chriſtianity and its evidences are 
exhibited in ſuch a light at preſent, that fewer phi- 
loſophical perſons, giving due attention to the ſub- 
ject (which is the great thing that is wanting, but 

which 
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which many circumſtances may excite) will be 


able to withhold their aſſent to it. 

Others will obje& to the concluſiveneſs of this 
reaſoning, to prove the future univerſality of uni- 
tarianiſm, the rapid ſpread, and long continuance, 


of Mahometaniſm in the world. But the grounds 


and principies of that religion underwent no ſevere 
diſcuſſion at the time of its promulgation. The 
profeſſors of it wrote little in its defence, and there 
neyer was an age in which the Mahometan and 
Chriſtian literati had ſo free and equal an inter- 
courſe, as to give room for much controverſy. 
Whenever that ſhall take place, and the common 
people be in a capacity of reading and judging for 
themſelves, leſs than a century, I am perſuaded, 
will be ſufficient fully to eſtabliſh the credit of the 
one ſyſtem, and to deſtroy that of the other. Which 
of the two mult yield in the conteſt, I, who am a 
Chriſtian, cannot have a doubt. 

On the contrary, chriſtianity, from the earlieſt 
period, was eagerly attacked and defended, the 
common people gave great attention to the con- 
troverſy, and it was the manifeſt ſuperiority of the 
chriſtian apologiſts in point of argument that de- 
cided between them. | 

The ſame obſervations will apply to the reforma- 
tion from popery ; and had not the civil powers in- 
tervened, there can be no doubt, but that an end 
would ſoon have been put to the authority of the 

church 
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church of Rome, and the chief corruptions of it, 
Had the reading of Proteſtant books only been al- 
lowed. in Popiſh countries, the reformation would 
have kept advancing, notwithſtanding all the op- 
poſition from the civil powers, 

The controverſy between the unitarians and 
trinitarians has been open many years, much has 
been written on both fides, the common people are 
become parties, and civil government does not 
directly interfere, In theſe circumſtances, it is a 
fact which no perſon can deny, that a great num- 
ber of the common people, with a much greater 
proportion of men of learning, are become unita- 
rians; and this has been the caſe ſo long, that 
there can be no doubt of its continuance, 

The effect of free diſcuſſion is to produce a num- 
ber of perſons capable of writing in defence of their 
principles. Unbelievers really qualified to write 
upon the ſubject are very few, compared with 
learned chriſtians. It is no leſs evident that learned 
unitarians increaſe, while learned trinitarians de- 
creaſe, Theſe facts are ſufficient to enable any per- 
ſon, without making himſelf maſter of the reſpective 


arguments, to conclude that unitarian chriſtians 


will continue to increaſe, to the extermination of 
unbelievers on the one hand, and trinitarians on the 
other. The interference of the civil powers, and 
the influence of ſplendid eſtabliſhments, may re- 
tard this event, but will not be able to preyent it. 

Some 
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Some may ſmile at this method of calculating 
and predicting events, But moral cauſes are as 
uniform and certain in their operation as natural 
ones, and when the data are equally clear, the prin- 
ciples will authorize equally ſure concluſions, 

If a man of common ſenſe only, without any 
knowledge of philoſophy, were told that the New- 
tonian ſyſtem of the univerſe, after .having been 
canvaſſed by philoſophers of all nations, had, not- 
withſtanding great oppoſition, been gradually gain- 
ing ground for the ſpace of more than half a cen- 
tury, he would not doubt the univerſality of its 
reception in time. Having ſimilar date, I think we 
may venture to predict the univerſal prevalence of 
unitarianiſm in a future period, 

If the controverſy between the Arians and the 
Socinians ſhould be kept up ten or twenty years 
longer, and in all that time the Socinians ſhould 
continue to increaſe, as they have done during the 
laſt ten years, few perſons will be backward to 
prognoſticate that Arianiſm alſo will finally and 
even ſoon be exterminated, eſpecially as it has not 
the ſupport of the civil powers. 

The principles on which I argue will hardly b be 
conteſted ; but perſons, according as they are diſ- 
poſed with reſpe& to particular controverſies, will 
(ce the fas relating to them in different lights, 
What I ſay of the uniform ſpread of unitarian prin- 
ciples may poſſibly be denied by ſome trinitarians, 
but it is allowed by unitarians. To them, there- 

& fore, 
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fore, it holds out a ſure proſpect of a final triumph 
over all their adverſaries, and it is for their en- 
couragement that I make theſe obſervations, 

To write in this manner may be ſaid to be im- 
prudent, as it is giving an alarm to thoſe who now 
apprehend no danger, and therefore make no ef- 
forts to prevent it. But the friends of free inquiry 
and truth may reſt ſatisfied, that, as every effort 
which has hitherto been made to bear down the 
cauſe for which they contend, has, in reality, 
ſerved to promote it, ſo alſo will every future effort 
that can be made for the ſame purpoſe. The cauſe of 
truth may be compared to an engine conſtructed ſo as 
to be put in motion by the tide, and which is kept in 
its proper movement, whether the water flow in or 
flow out. Nothing here is wanting but motion, it 
being impoſſible for that motion, from whatever 
quarter it ariſe, to operate unfavourably. 

'T he beſt worldly policy, in the enemies of truth, 
is, no doubt, that of thoſe who endeavour to ſtifle 
all inquiry, who read nothing, and who reply to 
nothing. But even this will do but little, while 
the friends of truth are zealous and active in its 
Intereſts ; as by this means they have the advantage, 
in the eye of the world, of being known to invite 
and provoke diſcuſſion; being feen to walk over 
the field of controverſy without an adverſary ; though 
it would certainly be more deſirable {till to have a 
reſpectable opponent. | 

As to this country, we may be confident that, 

while 
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while error and ſuperſtition are falling every where 
abroad, they can never really gain ground here. 
We have in a great meaſure ſet the example of free 
inquiry, and have taken the lead in religious li- 
berty to other nations ; and though the policy of 
the times may be averſe to any extenſion of this 
liberty, circumſtances will, no doubt, ariſe, that will 

hereafter be as favourable to it in this country as 
they are now in others. Having hitherto been fore- 
molt in this great cauſe, it will not be in the power 
of man to keep us long behind the reſt of Europe. 
Abroad they are the governing powers, that promote 
reformation: but . with us, the people think and 
act for themſelves, a circumſtance infinitely more 
promiſing for an effectual and permanent reforma- 
tion; there being nothing of worldly policy in the 
caſe, but a pure love of truth that is the great ſpring 
of action with us. 

Notwithſtanding, therefore, the indolence and 
indifference of friends, and the filence, or virulent 
oppoſition of enemies, let the advocates of free in- 
quiry ſteadily purſue their purpoſe. Let us examine 
every thing, with the greateſt freedom, without any 
regard to conſequences, which, though we cannot 
diſtinctly ſee them, we may aſſure ourſelves will be 
tuch as we ſhall have abundant cauſe to rejoice in, 

Some perſons diſlike controverſy, as leading to a 
diverſity of opinions. But as this is a neceſſary, ſo 
it is only a temporary inconvenience. It is the only 
way to arrive at a permanent and uſeful uniformity, 

E which 
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which it is ſure to bring about at laſt. Religious 
truth cannot be fo different a thing from truth of 
every other kind, but that it muſt at length over- 
come all oppoſition; and the knowledge of its having 
ſtood the teſt of the ſevereſt examination, by men 
fufficiently able and intereſted to oppoſe it, will at 
laſt produce a firm conviction, that all future oppo- 
fition will be equally vain, and thus terminate in 
the moſt unwavering acquieſcence. 

It will be ſaid that this proceſs is a very flow one, 
But it is as ſure in its operation, as it is neceſſary 
in the nature of things. Every great truth, in the 
firm belief of which mankind now univerſaliy ac- 
quieſce, has gone through the ſame proceſs ; and 
it has generally been longer in proportion to its 
importance, though ſomewhat ſhorter in proportion 
to the activity with which the controverſies it has 
occaſioned have been conducted. By promoting 
diſcuſſion, therefore, we really accelerate this pro- 
greſs, and are bringing forward the period of uni- 
formity ; while thoſe who are the enemies of free 
inquiry, and who hate all controverſy, are prolong- 
ing that ſtate of ſuſpenſe and diverſity of opinion, 
which they ſo much diſlike, and puſhing back that 
very uniformity of opinion for which they ſigh. For 
this period of contraverſy muſt have its courſe, and 
come to its proper termination, before any valuable 
and laſting uniformity can take place, The con- 
duct of thoſe who wiſh to ſee an end of controverſy 


at preſent may be compared to that of thoſe whe 
bs ſh ou ld 
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ſhould 'endeayour to keep a ſhip ſteady in its place 
at ſea; when our aim ſhould be, by uſing all our 
ſails and oars, to get into harbour, where alone it 
can be kept ſteady. 

The great articles which are now in a courſe of 
diſcuſſion will not be determined in our time. But 
if we exert ourſelvgs, this work may be accompliſhed 
in the time of our children, or grand-children ; and 
ſurely if we have any elevation or comprehenſion of 
mind, we may. look forwatd to, and aCtually en- 
joy, the happineſs we procure for them. We ſeru- 
ple not to plant trees for the benefit of poſterity. 
Let us likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of truth for them, and 
anticipate the acknowledzments they will make us 
on that account, 5 

I do not write this from a perſuaſion that every 
thing that I have myſelf contended for is indiſputa- 
bly true. On the contrary, I have, for the ſake of 
diſcuflion, hazarded many things, and ſhall proba- 
bly hazard many more; and I have actually changed 
many opinions, theological as well as philoſophical, 
which I have advanced ſince I. was a writer. But 
if men make uſe of their. faculties at all, and eſpe- 
cially in that period which is moſt favourable to 
inquiry (which is about the middle-time of life) 
they may arrive at ſo much certainty, as will juſtify. 
them in expreſſing a conſiderable degree of con- 
fidence, at leaſt with reſpe& to thoſe ſubjects to 
Which they have given the cloſeſt attention, . 
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I do profeſs to have this confidence in my opinion 
concerning the doctrine of the trinity, I do not 
think the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation more mani- 
feſtly abſurd, and this is by much the leſs miſ- 
Chievous of the two. Not that I think there are 

= - nd good men who are advocates for the 
1 doctrine of the trinity. I acknowledge there are. 
1 But there are likewiſe many perſons, of whoſe abi- 
_Jity and integrity alſo [ think very highly, who are 
_m_ ada advocates for the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; 
and as there were learned pagans five centuries 
after the promulgation of chriſtianity, there may 
be ſome reſpectable believers in the doctrines of the 
trinity and of tranſubſtantiation, ſome ages hence. 
The minds of a few individuals may be ſo locked 
up as that no keys we can. apply will be able to 
open them. But it is with the bulk of mankind that 
we have to do, becauſe they will always be within 
the reach of reaſon : and ſolitary unbelievers, or 
folitary bigots, may have their uſe in the general 
ſyſtem; an uſe ſimilar to that of the few idolatrous 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan, whowere not ex- 
tirpated; which was that of trying and exerciſing 


the Iſraelites, without having it in their power to. 
drive them out again. 
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THE PREFACE. 


THe former of theſe diſcourſes I have been in- 
duced to publiſh by the requeſt of the body of diſ- 
ſenting miniſters who aſſemble annually at Dudley, 
in Staffordſhire, before whom the greater part of it 
was delivered on Tueſday the 21ſt of May laſt. 
The latter was preached before the aſſembly of 
miniſters of the counties of Lancaſter and Cheſter, 
met at Mancheſter, May 16th, 1764, to carry into 
execution a ſcheme for the relief of their widows 
and children. But though it was printed at their 
requeſt, it was not generally publiſhed ; as only a 
ſmall edition was printed, and fold in that neigh- 
bourhood. Several of my friends having expreſſed 
their wiſhes to ſee it made more public, I have 
thought proper to print them together, eſpecially as 
the ſubjects of them have a conſiderable relation to 
each other; the one recommending a proper diſpoſt- 
tion of mind with reſpe& to God, and the other 
that which reſpects men. In both of them, alſo, I 
have availed myſelf of Dr, Hartley's theory of the 
human affections, the excellence cf which is, that 
it not only explains, with wonderful ſimplicity, 
many phenomena of the mind, which are altogether 
inexplicable on other principles, but alſo leads to 
a variety of practical applications, and thoſe of the 

moft 
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moſt valuable kind. Of this I have given ſeveral 
ſpecimens in my obſervations on education, and others 
of my publications. 

My apology for introducing any thing of this 
nature into theſe diſcourſes is, that neither of them 
was compoſed for a common audience, Beſides, 
the more abſtruſe parts of them are of ſuch a nature, 
as to be pretty eaſily intelligible to perſons of reflec- 
tion, though they ſhould have no knowledge of 
that particular theory. For the general doctrine of 
the aſſociation of ideas is known to all perſons of a 
liberal education. Whenever I have delivered theſe 
diſcourſes before a common audience, I have omit- 
ted whatever I thought would not be readily under- 
Rood by them, and ſuch paſſages (which however 
are not very many) may now be paſled over, with- 
out much difficulty or inconvenience, by thoſe per- 
fons for whoſe uſe they are not calculated, 

To the former of theſe diſcourſes the public are 
already under conſiderable obligations, though they 
have been ignorant of it; as it was the occaſion 
of that excellent poem of Mrs, Barbauld, intitled 
An Addreſs to the Deity, which was compoſed im- 
mediately after the firſt delivery of it, before an aſ- 
ſembly of miniſters at Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, in 
the year 1767, Were I to inform my readers how 
ſoon that poem appeared after the delivery of the 
diſcourſe, it would add much to their idea of the 
powers of the writer, I could alſo make the ſame 

obſervation 
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obſcrvation with reſpect to ſeveral other pieces, and 


| ſome of them the moſt admired in that collection. 


If my theological publications have been more 
of a ſpeculative than of a practical nature, it: is 
merely becauſe circumſtances have ledꝰme to it, and 
by no means becauſe the former are more pleaſing to 
me. TI hope I ſhall always conſider ſpeculation as 
ſubſervient to practice. The molt exact knowledge 
of truth, and the preateſt zeal for it, will avail 
nothing without the practice of thoſe virtues which 
the molt uninſtructed of mankind perfectly under- 
ſtand. Nay, the more knowledge we have of the 
chriſtian religion, of the general plan and object of 
it, the more inexcuſable ſnall we be, if we do not, 
in the firſt place, take care to impreſs our hearts 
with that love of Gad, and that unreſerved devoted- 
neſs to his will, which our Saviour calls the ft 
and greateſt of all the commandments, and alſo with- 
that diſintereſted good-will to our fellow creatures, 
which he calls the ſecond great commandment, and like 
unto it. ; 

He was himſelf equally exemplary with reſpect to 
them both: and it is in vain for us to pretend to be 
criſtians, if we do not ſtudy to reſemble him (whom 
lone we are to acknowledge in the character of Lord 
and maſter) in the diſpoſition of our minds, and in 
the conduct of our lives. May we all be fo attentive 
to diſcharge our proper duty, and to improve the 
talents with which we are ſeverally intruſted, that 

| when. 
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when, n to his promiſe, he ſhall return, and 


take an account of his ſervants, we may be found with 
out ſpot and blameleſs. 

The world in which we live, with all the in- 
fluences to which we are ſubject, may be equally 
our friend or our enemy, according to the uſe we 


make of it. It is wonderfully adapted, by the 


exerciſe it gives to our faculties, and to our paſſions 
and affections, to efabliſh, frengthen, and ſettle us 
in the habit and practice of all virtue, and to raiſe 
us to a pitch of excellence to which Adam in para- 
diſecould never have attained. But then it is equally 
poſſible that, by ſloth and indulgence, we may de- 
baſe our natures to a degree equally wonderful, 


The knowledge and belief of chriſtianity itſelf, as 


well as every other advantage of which we are poſ- 
ſeſſed, is alſo capable either of promoting the moral 
perfection of our natures, and our fitneſs for im- 
mortal happineſs, or of making us the proper ob- 
jects of a greater condemnation than that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, 

It behoves us then to conſider our ſituation and 


all our privileges very attentively, that we may 


make the beſt uſe of them. It is not in our option 
to be in any other circumſtances than thoſe in which 
our maker has placed us. It will alſo avail us 
nothing to hide any talent in a naptin, As we have 
received it, we muſt give an account of the uſe we 


make of it. 


We 


. 


We are likewiſe ignorant of the time when this 
account will be called for; and great and ſerious 
as the buſineſs of life is, the time allowed for the 
diſpatch of it is both ſhort, and uncertain, But, 
though ſhort, it is ſufficient for the purpoſe of it, 
if it be rightly improved; and then the uncertainty 
of its duration is a circumſtance that does not need 
to give us any concern. At ſuch an hour as toe 
think not the judge may come, but then, happy is that 
ſervant wham his Lord, when he cometh, all find 
watching, | 

I ſhall take the liberty to cloſe this preface with 
an extract of what is more peculiarly practical, 
and therefore more immediately ſuiting my preſent 
purpoſe, from Mrs. Barbauld's poem abovemen- 
tioned, 


If the ſoft hand of winning pleaſure leads, 
By living waters, and thro' flow'ry meads ; 
When all is ſmiling, tranquil, and ſerene, 
And vernal beauty paints the flatt'ring ſcene; 
Oh teach me to elude each latent ſnare, 
And whiſper to my ſliding heart, BEWARE, 
With caution let me hear the ſyren's voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 
If friendleſs, in a vale of tears, I ſtray, 
Where briars wound, and thoras perplex my way, 
Still let my ſteady ſoul thy goodneſs ſee, 
And with ſtrong confidence lay hold on thee, 
With equal joy my various lot receive, 
Reſign'd to die, or reſolute to live 8 
Prepar'd to kiſs the ſcepter, or the rod, 
| While God 3s ſeen in all, and all in God. 
L With 
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With thee in ſhaly ſolitudes I walk, 
With thee in buſy crowded cities talk; 
In every creature own thy forming pow'r, 
In each event thy providence dore. 
of * hopes ſhall animate my drooping ſoul, 
"7 hy precepts guide me, and thy fear controul. 
* 5 I reſt, unmov'd by all :ldrms, 
Secure within the temple of thy arms; 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myſelf emnipotent in thee. 
i... Then when the laſt, the cloſing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my ſwimming eye; 
Teach me to quit this tranſitory ſcene, 
With decent triumph and a look ſerene, 
Teach me to fix my ar dent hopes on high, 
And, having liv'd to W in thee to die. 
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* « 
THE WICKED, THROUGH THE PRIDE OF HI8 


COUNTENANCE, WILL NOT SEEK AFTER GOD, 
GOD. IS, NOT IN ALI Hs THOUGHTS. 


Gor, my chriſtian brerhren, is # bei wich 
whom we all of us have to do, and the relation WA 
ſtand in to him is the moſt important of all. our re- 
lations, Our connexions with other beings, and 
other things, are light, and tranſientz in compa- 
riſon with this. God is our mater, our conſtant 
preſerver and benefaftor, our moral governor, and 
our final judge. He is preſent with us wherever we 
are; the ſecrets of all hearts are conſtantly known 
to him, and he is of purer eyes than to behnld iniquity. 
Here, then, is a ſituation, in which we find our- 
ſelves, that demands our cloſeſt attention. The 
confideration is, in the higheſt degree, intereſting 
and alarming : knowing how abſolutely dependent 
we are upon Gad, that in him we live and move and 
have our being; and knowing alſo, that by vice and 


folly we have rendered ourſelves juſtly obnoxious 
to his diſpleaſure, 
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Now, to think, and to act, in a manner correſ- 
ponding to this our neceſſary intercourſe with God, 


certainly requires that we keep up an habitual re- 


gard to it: and a total, or very great degree of in- 
attention to it, muſt be highly criminal and dan- 
gerous, Accordingly, we find in the ſcriptures, 
that it is characteriſtic of a good man, that he ſets 


the Lord always before him, and that he acknowledges 


God in all his ways, Whereas it is ſaid of the 


wicked, in my text, that God is net in all their 


thoughts ; and elſewhere, that the fear of God is not 
before their eyes ; that they put the thoughts of God far 


rem them, and will not the knowledge of the Ae 
High. 


This circumſtance ſeems to furniſh a pretty good 
teſt of the ſtate of a man's mind with reſpect to vir- 
tue and vice. The moſt abandoned and profligate 
of mankind are thoſe who live without God in the 
world, entirely thoughtleſs of bis Being, per fec- 
tions, and providence; having their hearts wholly 
engroſſed with this world and the things of it: by 
which means thoſe paſſions which terminate in the 
enjoyment of them are inflamed to ſuch a degree, 
that no other principle can reſtrain their indul- 
gence. Theſe perſons may be called practical athe- 


1s; and the temper of mind they have acquired 


often leads them to deny both natural and revealed 
religion. They ſecretly wiſh, indeed they can- 
not "oue wiſh, there may be no truth in thoſe prin- 

ciples, 
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ciples, the apprehenſion of which is apt to give 
them diſturbance; and hence they give little atten» 
tion to the evidence that is produced for them, and 
magnify all the objections they hear made to them. 
And it is well known, that, in a mind fo ſtrongly 
biaſſed, the moſt cogent reaſons often amount to 
nothing, while the moſt trifling cavils paſs for de- 
monſtration. It is the ſame with reſpect to any 
other ſpeculation, when the mind has got a bzas in 
favour of any particular concluſion, 

On the other hand, a truly and perfectly good 
man loves, and therefore cheriſhes, the thought of 
God, his father and his friend; *till every produc- 
tion of divine power and ſkill, every inſtance of di- 
vine bounty, and every event of divine providence, 
never fails to ſuggeſt to his mind the idea of the 
great-Author of all things, the giver of every good 
and every perfect gift, and ,the ſovereign. diſpoſer of 
all affairs and of all events. "Thus he lives, as it 
were, conſtantly ſeeing. him, who is inviſible. He 
ſees God in every thing, and he ſees every. thing 
in God. He dwells in love, and thereby dwells in 
God, and God in him. And ſo long as he conſiders. 
himſelf as living in the world which God has 
made, and partaking of the bounty with-which his 
providence ſupplies him; ſo. long as he is. intent 
upon diſcharging his duty, in the ſituation in 
which, he believes, the Divine Being has placed: 
him, and meets with no greater trials and difficul-. 
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ties than, he is perſuaded, his God and father has 
appointed for his good, it is almoſt impoſſible 
that the thought of God ſhould ever be long abſent 
from his mind. Every thing he ſees or feels will 
make it recur again and again perpetually. His 
whole life will be, as it were, one act of devotion; 
and this ſtate of mind, being highly pleaſurable, 
and his ſatisfaction having infinite ſources, will be 
daily encreaſing, fo as to grow more equable, and 
more intenſe to all eternity; when it will be jey un- 
ſpeakable, and full of glory. 

Theſe are the two extremes of the ſentiments 
and conduct of men with reſpect to God, and all 
the varieties of the human characters will be found 
ſomewhere between them; ſo that we may be 
deemed virtuous or vicious, in proportion as we ap- 
proach to the one cr the other, 

The more imperfect of the middle clafles of man- 
kind will have their minds too much engroſſed by 
this world and the things of it, ſo as to exclude, in 
a very great degree, the apprehenſion of God, and 
of their relation to him. Provided, however, that 
they have had a religious education, theſe thoughts 
cannot be prevented from recurring from time to 
time, and producing ſtronger or weaker reſolutions 
of repentance and amendment; but not having 
their full influence, and therefore, ſerving rather 
to diſquiet the mind, conſcious of a want of perfect 
integrity, they will be apt to be ovesborne by the 
b ſuperior 
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ſuperior power of things ſeen and temporal; and 
the minds of ſuch perſons being in this fluctuating 
condition, whatever ſucceſs they may have in the 
world, their lives will contain a great mixture of 
anxiety and remorſe. 


But thoſe whom we may ſtile the more perfect of 


the middle claſſes of men, though, like the former, 
their minds may be, now and then, carried away 


by the magic influences of this world; and though 


they may give too far, and too eagerly, into the 


purſuit of its pleaſures, riches, and honours, they 


will never wholly, or ſor a long time, loſe ſight of 


God, and of their duty; and pious ſentiments, re- 
curring with ſuperior force at intervals, will pro- 
duce a kind of religious ſervour, which, rouſing the 
mind to a greater exertion of its powers, will pro- 
duce good reſolutions with conſiderable ſtrength 
and vigour; and thereby break their growing at- 
tachment to the world. Theſe fervours, however, 
wil of courſe remit, and other objects will neceſ- 
ſarily reſume ſome part, at leaſt, of their influence: 
but if a ſenſe of God and of religion have once ta- 
ken firm hold of the mind, in the early part of life, 
there will be reaſon to hope, that an expreſs regard 
to them will return with greater force, and after 
ſhorter intervals, perpetually, By this means ſuch 
ſtrength will be given to the principle of conſcience, 
that in the fartheſt excurſions they make from the 


ſtrict path of religion, even while they maintain no 


expreſs 


— 


expreſs regard to God in their actions, the bare ap- 
prehenſion of a thing being right, and their duty, 
will, in all conſiderable inftances, immediately and 
mechanically determine their minds ; ſo that they 
will never deliberately do any thing which they are 
convinced is 'unlawful, and offenſive to God. At 
moſt; if ever a ſtronger temptation than uſual ſhould 
induce them to tranſgreſs their known duty, in any 
of the greater inſtances of it, the ſtate of their 
minds will be fuchy as that theſe tranſgreſſions will 
be followed by the keeneſt compunction and contri- 
tion, which will make them leſs liable to commit 
the ſame offence a ſecond time, 
Thus we ſee that thoſe perſons, in whoſe minds 
there is this prevailing diſpoſition to virtue, will 
be improved both by the uniform practice of their 
duty, which neceſſarily ſtrengthens the habit of it, 
and even by occaſional tranſgreflions, which gives a 
{ſtronger flimulus to the power of conſcience, But 
there is great danger, leſt theſe violations of known 
duty be either ſo great as to produce deſpair, which 
naturally hardens the mind, or ſo frequent as to 
beget a habit. Both thefe weaken the power of 
confcience, The man then goes backward in re- 
ligion, and may at laſt, even from this more ad- 
vanced ſtate of virtue, be brought to commit all 
iniguity with greedineſs. Let him, then, 'who thinketh 
85 "an take heed leſt he me and let all of us, 
con ſcious 


* 
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conſcious of the frailty of our natures, be intent 
upon toor ing out our ſalvation with b fear and trembling. 

An habitual regard to God being the moſt effec- 
tual means of advancing us from the more imper- 
fect to the more perfect ſtate I have been deſcribing, 
I ſhall endeavour to recommend this leading duty to- 
you, by a fuller and more diſtin enumeration of 
its happy effects; and I ſhall then ſhew what I 
apprehend to be the moſt effeCtual methods of pro- 
moting it, and of removing the various obſtructions 
to it, 

1. An habitual regard to God in our e 
tends. greatly to keep us firm in our adherence to 
our duty. It has pleaſed divine providence to place 
man in a ſtate of trial and probation, This world 
is ſtrictly fach. We are ſurrounded with a great 
variety of objects, adapted to gratify a variety of 
ſenſes, with which we are furniſhed. - The plea- 
ſures they give us are all innocent in moderation, 
and they engage us in a variety of agreeable and 
proper purſuits. But our natures are ſuch, as that 
the frequent indulgence of any of our appetites 
tends to make its demands inordinate, and to beget 
an habitual propenſity to indulge it; and this prone- 
neſs to the exceſſive indulgence of any of our pal- 
ſions enſlaves our minds, and is highly dangerous, 
and criminal. By this means we too often come 
to forget God our maker, to injure our fellow- 
creatures of mankind, and to do a {till greater, and 
more 
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more irreparable injury to ourſelves, both in mind 
and body. : 

It has pleaſed Almighty God, chiveſore; from 
the concern he had for our good, to forbid theſe im- 
moderate indulgences of the love of pleaſure, riches, 
and honour, by expreſs laws, guarded with the moſt 
awful ſanctions. Now we are certainly leſs liable 
to forget theſe laws, and our obligation to obſerve 
them, when we keep up an habitual regard to our 
great lawpiver and judge; when we confider him as 
always preſent with us; when we conſider that his 
ches are in every place, beholding both the evil and the 
god; that he ſees in ſecret, and will one day reward 
epznly. In this manner we ſhall' acquire an habituab 
xeverence for God and his laws, which will end in 
an habitual obedience to them, even without any 
expreſs regard to. their authority. Thus we ſhould 
eertainly be leſs likely to neglect the requeſt of a 
| friend, or the injunction of a maſter, if we could 
always keep in mind the remembrance of our friend, 
or maſter ; and a conſtant attention to them would 
certainly give us a habit of pleaſing them in all 
things. 

2. An habitual regard to- God promotes an uni- 
form chearfulneſs of mind; it tends to diſſipate 
anxiety, or melancholy, and may even, in fome 
| caſes, prevent madneſs. Without a fegard to God, 
as the maker and governor of all things, this 
world affords but a gloomy and uncomfortable prof- 

pect. 


'V 


2 
pet, Without this, We ſee no great end for whick 
we have to live, we have no great or animating 

objets to purſue; and-whatever-ſchemes-we may be 
carrying on, our views are bounded by a very ſhort 
and narrow ſpace, To anatheiſt, therefore, every 
thing muſt appear little, dark, and confuſed. And 
let it be conudered, that, in proportion as we forget 
God, and 1»{ our regard to him, -we adopt the 
ſentiments and views of atheiſts, and ſhut our eyes 


to the bright and rs proſpects which 1 
exhibits to us. 

Religion, my brethren, the doctrine of a God, 
of a providence, and of a future ſtate, opens an 
immenſe, a glorious, and moſt tranſporting proſpectj 
and every man, who is humbly conſcious that he 
eonforms to the will of his maker, may enjoy, and 
rejoice in this proſpett. Conſidering ourfe]ves a8 
the ſubjects of the moral government: of God, we 
ſee a moſt important ſphere of action in which we 
have to exert ourſelves, we have the greateſt of all 
objects ſet before us, glory, honour, and immortality; 
an inheritante incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
wt away, as the reward of our faithful perſeverance 
in well-doing ; and we have a boundleſs exfſtence, 
an eternity, in which to purſue and enjoy this re- 
ward. | 

Theſe great views and objects, the contemplation 
of which muſt be habitual to the mind which keeps 
vp an habitual regard to God, cannot fail to di- 
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diminiſh the luſtre of the things of time and ſenſe, 
which engage our attention here below; and while 
they leſſen our ſolicitude and anxiety about them, 
they muſt cure that fretfulneſs, and diſtreſs of mind, 
which is occaſioned by the Appointments we meet 
with in them. 

For the ſame reaſon, this habitual regard to God, 
this life of devotion, which I would recommend, 
muſt tend in ſome' meaſure to prevent that moſt 
deplorable of all the calamities mankind are ſubject 
to, I mezn madneſs. It is well known; that the 
_ circumſtance. which generally firſt occaſions, or at 
leaſt greatly, contributes to, this diſorder, is too 
cloſe, and too anxious an attention to ſome ſingle 
thing, in which a perſon is greatly intereſted ; ſo 
that, for a long time, he can hardly think of any 
thing elſe, and particularly is often prevented 
from ſleeping, by means of it. Thus we frequently 
ſee, that when perſons are of à ſanguine temper of 
mind, a ſevere diiappointment of any kind will end 
in madneſs. Alſo a ſudden tranſport of joy, from 
unexpected ſucceſs, will ſometimes have the ſame 
effect. But, from the nature of the thing, this 
violence of either kind, could hardly take place in 
a truly devout and pious mind, in the mind of a 
man who conſiders all the events, in which he can 
be concerned, as appointed by a God infinitely wiſe 
and good; who, be is perſuaded, bath, in the moſt 


afflictive providences, the moſt gracious intention. 
to 
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to him, and to All mankind; and who, by the moſt 
proſperous events, means to try his virtue, and to 
put him upon «the moſt difficult of all exerciſes, 
that of behaving properly in ſuch circumſtances, 
To a mind rightly diſpoſed, and duly ſeaſoned with 
a ſenſe of religion, nothing here below will appear 
to be of ſufficient manger to produce theſe dreadful 
effects. Mi ſhall rejoice, as though we rejoiced not; 
and weep, as though we wept not; knowing that the 
faſhion of this world paſſeth away. ; 

Deep melancholy is often occaſioned, in perſons 
of a lower tone of ſpirits, by the ſame kind of di (- 
appointments which produce raging ' madneſs in 
others. It is the effect of deſpair, and could never 
take place, but when a perſon apprehended, that 
that which we may call his all, that in which he put 
his chief truſt and confidence, had failed him, and 
he had no other reſource to fly to. But a truly 
religious man can never deſpair; becauſe, let what 


will befal him here below, he knows his chief 


happineſs is ſafe, being lodged wheie neither moth 
nor ruſt can corrupt, and where thieves cannot break 
through nor ſteal. In patience, therefore, he will be 
able at all times to poſſeſs his own ſoul, exerciſing a 
ſteady truſt and confidence in God, the rock of ages, 
the ſure refling-place of all generations, 

Melancholy, or deſpondence in a lower degree, 
what we commonly call hwneſs of ſpirits, general] y 
ariſes from a want of ſome object of purſuit, ſuſh- 
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cient to engage the attention, and rouſe a man to 
the proper exertion of his powers. In this ſituation, 
he has nothing to do but to think of himſelf, and 
his own feelings, which never fails to involve him 
in e endleſs. anxiety and diſtreſs. But a principle of 
religion w will ever put a man upon a variety of active 
and vigorous purſuits, No truly pious and good 
man can be an idle man. He will fully employ all 
his power of doing good; he will not keep his talent 
hid in a napkin ; and, far from complaining that 
time hangs heavy. on his hands, he will rather com- 
plajn, that he has not time enough for the execution 
of half his benevolent purpoſes. 

3. An habitual regard to God fits a man for the 
bulineſs of this life, giving a peculiar preſence and 
intrepidity of mind; and it is, therefore, the beſt 
ſupport i in difficult enterprizes of any kind. A man 
who keeps up an habitual regard to God, who. 
acknowledges him in all his ways; and lives a life of 
devotion to him, has a kind of union with Ged; 
feeling, in ſome. meaſure, the ſame ſentiments, and 
having the ſame views. Hence, being, in the lan- 
guage of the apoſtle, a worker together with God, 
and therefore being confident that God is with him, 
and for him, he will not fear what man can do unto 
him, Moreover, fearing God, and having confi- 
dence in him, he is a ſtranger to every other fear. 
Being ſatished that God will work all his pleaſure 
in him, by him, and for him, he is free from alarm 
and perturbation, and is not eaſily diſconcerted, 


fas to loſe the pyſſeſſion of his own mind. And 


having 
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having this preſence of mind, being conſcious of 
the integrity of his own heart, confiding in the 
favour of his maker, and therefore ſenſible that there 
is nothing of much real value that he can loſe, he 
will have leiſure to conſider every ſituation in which 
he finds himſelf, and be able to act with calmneſs 
and prudence, as circumſtances may require. 

Is there, then, any active and difficult ſervi ice, to. 
which we are ſummoned by the voice of our 
country, of mankind, and of God, theſe are the 
men, I mean men of religion and devotion, in 
whom we can moſt confide? Other men may be 
rouſed by their paſſions to any pitch of patriotic en- 
thuſiaſm, They may oppoſe the inſidious attempts 
of corrupt miniſters or tyrants to enſlave their 
country, or may bravely face a foreign enemy in the 
held, though they riſk their fortunes, and their 
lives in the conteſt, But mere worldly- minded men, 
ſtaking their all in ſuch enterprizes as theſe, and 
hevide little more than a ſenſe of honour to ſupport 
them, may, in ſome critical moment, be ſenſible 
of the value of what they riſk, and on that prin- 
ciple prove cowards. 

Whereas the man of religion feels the ſame in- 
dignation againſt all iniquitous attempts to enſlave 
himſelf and his country, and if he have the ſame 
native ardour of mind, he will be rouſed to act 
with the ſame vigour againſt a tyrant, or an invader; 
but running no riſk of what is of moſt conſequence 
te him, he will not be ſo liable to be intimidated : 
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he will be more maſter of himſclf, have greater pre- 
bence of mind, and act with greater prudence in 


time of danger If be die in the glorious ſtruggle, 


he, dies, not with the gloomy ferocity of the mere 
man of this world, but with the triumph of a 
chriſtian, in a conſciouſneſs of having finiſhed his 
career of virtue in the moſt glorious manner in 
which he could poſſibly finiſn it, in the ler vice of 
bis country, and of mankind, 

Having chus conſidered the important efed?s of 
an habitual regard to God in all our ways, I come 
to treat of the moſt proper and effectual methods of 
promoting this temper of mind. 

1. If you be really deſirous to cultivate this ha- 
bitua} devotion, endeavour, in the firſt place, to 
diveſt your minds of too great a multiplicity of the 
cares of this world. The man who lives to God, 
in the manner in which 1 have been endeavouring 
to deſcribe, lives to him principally, and loves and 
confides in him above all. To be ſolicitous about 


this world, therefore, as if our chief happineſs con- 


ſiſted in it, muſt be incompatible with this devo- 
tion. Mi cannot ſerve God and Mammon. If we 
be chriſtians, we ſhould conſider, that the great, 
and profeſſed object of our religion, is the revela- 
tion of a future life, of unſpeakably more impor- 
tance to us than this tranſitory world, and the pe- 
riſhable things of it. As chriſtians, we ſhould 
conſider ourſelves as citizens of heaven, and only 

flrangers 
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fHrangers and pilgrims bere below. We muſt, 0 
ſore, ſee, that, as chriſtians, there is certainly re- 
quired ef us a conſiderable degree of indifference 
about this world, which was only intended to ſerve 
us as a paſſage to a better, a INT © 

The Divine Being himſelf has made wife provi- 
ſion for leſſening the 'cares of this world, by the 
appointment of one day in ſeven, for the purpoſe of 
reſt and avocation from labour. Let us then, at 
leaſt, take the advantage which this day gives us, 
of calling off our eyes from beholding vanity, and of 
quickening ourſelves in the ways of God. 

This advice I would particularly recommend to 
thoſe perſons who are engaged in arts, manuſactures 
and commerce, For, highly beneficial as theſe 
things are in a political view, and ſubſervient to 
the elegant enjoyment of life, they ſeem not to be 
ſo favourable to religion and devotion, as the buft- 
neſs of agriculture ; and for this reaſon, therefore, 
probably, among others, the Divine Being forbad 
commerce to the people of the jews, and gave them 
ſuch laws as are chiefly adapted to a life of huſban- 
dry. The huſbandman is in a ſituation peculiarly 
favourable to the contemplation of the works of 
God, and to a ſenſe of his dependence upon him. 
The rain from heaven, and various cipcumſtances 
relating to the weather, &c. oft which the good- 
neſs of his crops depends, he receives as from the 
band of God, and is hardly ſenſible of any ſecon- 
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dary, or more immediate cauſe. If he underſtand 


any thing of the principles of vegetation, and can 
account for a few obvious appearances upon what 
we call the laws of nature; theſe laws he knows to 
be the expreſs appointment of God ; and he cannot 
help perceiving. the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in 
the appointment; ſo that the objects about which 
he is daily converſant are, in their nature, a leſſon 
of gratitude and praiſe. R$, EN 

Beſides, the employment of the huſbandman 
being, chiefly, to bring food out of the earth, his at- 
tention is more confined to the real wants, or at 
moſt the principal canveniences of life; and his 
mind is not, like that of the curious artiſt and ma- 
nufacturer, ſo liable to be faſcinated by a taſte for 
ſuperfluities, and the fictitious wants of men. 

Nor, laſtly, does the buſineſs of huſbandry ſo 
wholly engroſs a man's thoughts and attention, 
while he is employed about it, as many of the arts 
and manufactures, and as commerce neceſſarily 
does. And it ſhould be a general rule with us, that 
the more attention of mind our employment in life 
requires, the more careful ſhould we be to draw our 
thoughts from it, on the day of ret, and at other 
intervals of time ſet apart for devotional purpoſes, 
Otherwiſe, a worldly-minded temper, not being 
checked or controuled by any thing of a contrary 


tendency, will neceflarily get poſſeſſion of our 


hearts. 


2. This 
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2. This brings me to the ſecond advice, which 
is by no means to omit ſtated times of worſhip- 
ping God by prayer, public and private. Every 
paſſion and affection in our frame is ſtrengthened by 
the proper and natural expreſſion of it. Thus fre- 
quent intercourſe and converſation with thoſe we 
love promotes friendſhip, and ſo alſo the inter- 


courſe we keep up with God by prayer, in which 


we expreſs our reverence and love of him, and our 
confidence in him, promotes a ſpirit of devotion, 
and makes it eaſier for the ideas of the Divine Be- 
ing, and his providence to occur to the mind on 
other occaſions, when we are not formally praying 
to him. Beſides, if perſons whoſe thoughts are 
much employed in the buſineſs of this life had no 
time ſet apart for the exerciſes of devotion, they 
would be in danger of neglecting it entirely; at 
leaſt, to a degree that would be attended with a 

great diminution of their virtue and happineſs. 
But, in order that the exerciſes of devotion may 
be the moſt efficacious to promote the true ſpirit, 
and general habit of it, it is adviſeable, that prayers 
properly ſo called, that is, direct addreſſes to the 
Divine Being, be ſhort, The ſtrong feeling of re- 
yerence, love, and confidence, which ought to 
animate our devotions, cannot be kept up in ſuch 
minds as ours through a prayer of confiderable 
length; and a tedious languor in prayer is of great 
diflervice to the life of religion, as it accuſtoms 
the 
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the mind to think of God with | indifference; 
whereas, it is of the utmoſt conſequence, that the | 
Divine Being always appear to us an object of the 
' greateſt importance, and engage the whole atten- 
tion of our fouls. Except, therefore, in public, 
where prayers of a greater length are, in a man- 
ner, neceſſary, and where the preſence and con- 
-, currence of our fellow-worſhippers aſſiſt to keep up 
the fervour of our common devotion, it ſeems more 
adviſeable, that devotional exerciſes have intervals 
of meditation, calculated to impreſs our minds 
more deeply with the ſentiments we expreſs; and 
that they be uſed without any ſtrict regard to particu- 
Jar times, places, or poſture of. body. 

This method of conducting devotional exerciſes, 
which makes them conſiſt chiefly of meditation upon 
God and his providence, has in many caſes ſeveral 
advantages over a direct addreſs to God, which 
ſhould peculiarly recommend it to thoſe who are de- 
ſirous to cultivate the genuine ſpirit of devotion. 
Among other advantages, and that not the leaſt, in 
meditation the mind 1s not ſa apt to acquieſce in 
the mere work done (what the ſchoolmen call the 
opus operatum) as it is in formal prayer, eſpecially 
when it is made of confiderable length. So prone, 
alas! is the mind of man to ſuperſtition, that hardly 
any thing can be preſcribed to us, as a means of 
virtue, but we immediately acquieſce in it as an 
end; and not only ſo, but the conſequence of a 

punctilious 


Is 
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punctilious obſervance of prayer, and other means 
of religion, is too often made the foundation of a 

ſpiritual pride, and ſelf-ſuffigiency, which is of a 

moſt alarming nature; being directly oppoſite to 

that deep humility and ſelf-abaſement, which is 

ever the predominant. diſpoſition of a mind truly 

devout, The ſentiment correſponding: to the lan- 

guage and by thyſelf, I am halier than thau, is not, I 

am afraid, peculiar to the phariſaical jew, or the 
romiſh devotee. It infects many proteſtant reli- 
gioniſts, being generated by ſimilar cauſes. Rather 
than be liable to this, it is certainly better, far bet- 
ter, even to be leis regular in our exerciſes of devo- 
tion, God reſyteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble. Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord. 

3. In the courſe of your uſual employment 
omit no proper opportunity of turning your thoughts 
towards God. Habitually regard him as the ulli- 
mate cauſe, and proper author ct every thing you ſee, 
and the diſpoler of all events that reſpect yourſeives 
or others. This will not (ail to make the idea of 
God occur familiarly to your mind, and influence 
your. whole conduct. 

It is to be regretted, that the taſte and cuſtom of 
this country is ſuch, that a perſon of a devotional 
turn of mind cannot indulge himſelf in the natural 
expreſſion of it, even upon the moſt proper and juſt 
occaſions, without expoſing himſelf to the particu- 
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lar notice, if not the ridicule, of the generality of 
thoſe who may be preſent ; whereas could we de- 
cently, and ſeriouſly expreſs our gratitude to God, 
upon every agreeable occurrence, and our reſigna- 
tion and ſubmiſſion to his will upon every calami- 
tous event of life, it would tend greatly to ſtreng- 
then the habit of acknowledging God in all our wa % 
and promote the ſpirit of devotion. 

In no other country, I believe, whatever, neither 
among the roman-cathoi.cs, nor mahometans, have 
people, even the moſt faſhionable and polite, 


any idea of being aſhamed of their religion. On 


the contrary, they are rather oſtentatious of it, and 
therefore they ſeem to have more than they are 
really paſſeſſed of: and this is the caſe with ſome, 
both of the eſtabliſhed church, and among the diſ- 
ſenters in England. But, unfortunately, this out- 
ward ſhew of religion was carried to fuch a length, 
abouta century ago, in this country, and was ſome- 
times made to ſubſerve ſuch infamous purpoles, 
that, I believe, the greater part of the moſt ſincerely 
pious, and humble chriſtians, now make a point 
of expoſing to the world, as little of the religion 
they have as poſſible; ſo that they are really poſ- 
ſeſſed of much more than they ſeem to have, This 
I truſt is the caſe with great numbers, who are little 
ſuſpected of being particularly religious, becauſe 
they are ſeldom, or never heard to talk about it. 
And, upon the whole, while things are fo unfor- 

tunately 
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tunately circumſtanced, I think this extreme pre- 
ferable to the other; as, of al! things, the reproach 
of hypocriſy ought to be avoided with the utmoſt 
care. 

4. In a more eſpecial manner, never fail to have 
recourſe to God upon every occaſion of ſtrong 
emotion of mind, whether it be of a pleaſurable, 
or of a painful nature. When your mind is labour- 
ing under di{treffing doubts, and great anxiety, or 
when you are any way embarraſſed in the conduct of 
your affairs, fly to God, as your friend and father, 
your counſellor and your guide. In a ſincere and 
earneſt endeavour to diſcharge your duty, and to 
act the upright and honourable part, commit your 
way unto him, repoſe yourſelves upon his providence, 
cortfiding in his care to over-rule every thing for the 
beſt, and you will find a great, and almoſt inſtan- 
tancous relief, Your perturbation of mind will ſub- 
ſide, as by a charm, and the ftorm will become a 
ſettled calm, Tumultuous and exceſſive joy will 
alſo be moderated by this means; and thus all your 
emotions will be rendered more equable, more plea- 
ſurable, and more laſting. And this is produced 
not by any ſupernatural agency of God on the 
mind, but is the natural effe& of placing entire 
confidence in a being of perfect wiſdom and good- 
neſs, 

But the capital advantage you will derive from 
this practice will be, that the idea of God being, 


by 
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by this means, aſſociated with all the ſtrongeſt | 


emotions of your mind, your whole ſtock of devo- 


tional ſentiments and feelings will be inereaſed. 


All thoſe ſtrong emotions, now ſeparately indiſtin- 


guiſhable, will-coaleſce with the idea of God, and 
make part of the complex train of images ſuggeſted 
by the term, ſo that you will afterwards think of 
God 'oftener, and with more fervor than before; 
and the thought of him will have greater influence 
with you than ever. ä 

5. In order to cultivate the ſpirit of habitual de- 
votion, labour to free your minds from all conſei- 
ouſneſs of guilt, and ſelf- reproach, by means of 
a conſtant attention to the upright and ſteady diſ- 
charge of the whole of your duty. In conſequence 


of neglecting our duty, we become backwards, as 


we may ſay, to make our appearance before God. 
We cannot look up to him with full confidence of 


his favour and bleſſing; and are, therefore, too apt 


to omit devotion entirely. Beſides, we always feel 
an averſion to the exerciſe of ſeHalaſement and con- 
trition, which are all the ſentiments that we can 
with propriety indulge in thoſe circumſtances; 
eſpecially as we have a ſecret ſuſpicion, that we 
ſhall, for ſome time at leaſt, go on to live as we have 
done; ſo that rather than confeſs our ſins, and con- 
tinue to live in them, we chuſe not to make con- 

feſſion at all. 
But this, my brethren, is egregious trifling, and 
highly dangerous. Thus, at beſt, all improvement 
is 
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is at a Rand with us, if we be not going fatally 
backwards in our moral ſtate, If this be our cha- 
rater (as I believe it is, more or leſs, that of a 
very great number even of thoſe I have called the 
better ſort of the middle claſſes of men) let us 
in time, and in good earneſt, caſt off all our ſins, 
negligences, and follies by true repentance, Let 
us draw near, and acquaint ourſelves with God, that 
we may be at peace, You can have no true peace, 
aſſurance, or ſatisfaction of mind in this life with- 
out it: for if you be of the claſs I am now refer- 
ring to, it is too late for you to have a perfect en- 
joyment of a life of fin and diſſipation. And 
between that kind of peace, or rather fluper, which 
thoſe who are abandoned to wickedneſs, thoſe who 
are wholly addicted to this world, and make it their 
ſole end (or thoſe who are groſsly ignorant of reli- 
gion) enjoy, and that inward peace and ſatisfattion 
which accompanies the faithful and earneſt diſcharge 
of every known duty, there is no ſufficient medium, 
You may go about ſeeking reſt in this wide ſpace, 
while your hearts are divided between God and the 
world, but you will find none; whereas the fruit 
F righteouſneſs, of a ſincere and impartial, though 
imperfect obedience to the law of God, rs peace and 
aſſurance for ever. 

Sixthly, and laſtly, To facilitate the exerciſe 
of devotion, cultivate in your minds juſt ideas of 
God with whom you have to do upon thoſe occa- 

N fions, 
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ſions, and diveſt your minds, as far as poſſible, of 
all ſuperſtitious and diſhonourable notions of him. 
Conſider him as the good father of the prodigal 
ſon, in that excellent parable of our Saviour. 
Let it ſink deep into your minds, as one of the 
moſt important of all principles, that the Gcd 
with whom we have to do is eſſentially, of him- 
ſelf, and without regard to any foreign conſidera- 
tion whatever, abundant. in mercy, not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but t'at he had rather that all ſhould 
come to repentance ; and then, notwithſtanding you 
conſider yourſelves as frail, imperfe&, and ſinful 
creatures ; and though you cannot help accuſing 
yourſelves of much negligence, folly, and vice, 
you may ſtill approach him with perfect confidence 
in his readineſs to receive, love, and cheriſh you, 
upon your ſincere return to him. 

In this light our Lord Jeſus Chriſt always repre- 
ſented his father and our father, his God and our 
God. This is the moſt ſolid ground of conſolation 
to minds burdened with a ſenſe of guilt ; and, what 
is of great advantage, it is the moſt natural, the 
moſt eaſy, and intelligible of all others. If once 
you quit this firm hold, you involve yourſelves in 
a ſyſtem, and a labyrinth, in which you either ab- 
folutely find no reft, and wander in uncertainty 
and horror-; or, if you do attain to any thing 
of aſſurance, it is of ſuch a kind, and in ſuch a 
manner, as can hard!y fail to feed that ſpiritual 

pride, 
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pride, which will lead you to deſpiſe others; nay, 
unleſs counteracted by other cauſes, too often ends 
in a ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs, hatred, and perſecu- 
tion. | 
Religious melancholy, the moſt deplorable of 
all the cafes of melancholy, will never be effectu- 


ally relieved by any conſideration, but that of the 


mercy and clemency of the Divine Being, This 
unhappy ſtate of mind ariſes from ſuperſtition, It 
conlilts in an exceſſive and unreaſonable fear of 
God, and is peculiarly incident to perſons of the 
greateſt tenderneſs of conſcience, And if we con- 
ivler nothing but the holineſs of the divine nature, 
and our pronenefs to vice and foily, there will be 
no end of this diſtreſſing ſcrupuloſit in the beſt- 
diſpoted minds. But, in our fituation, we muft 
learn to acquieſce in the ſenſe of our manifold im- 
perf. tions, and the unavoidable ' conſequences of 


them; and to take refuge in the goodneſs and com 


paſſion of God, who confiders our frame, and re- 
members that we e but duſt. This is the part of 


humility. 


So long as we are ſeeking to juſtify ourſelves in 


the ſight of God (unleſs our minds be abfolutcly 
blinded) we ſhal! not fail to condemn ourſelves ; 
for there is not a man upon earth, not even the moſt 
Juſt and righteous man, who doeth good and finneth 
not, Yea, in many things we offend all: ſo that if 
we ſhould ſay we have no fin, we ſhould deceive our- 

N 2 ſelves, 
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I ſelues, and the truth would not be in us: but it is a 
=_ - never- failing ſource of conſolation, that , we con- 
feſs our fins, God is faithful and juſt to forgive us our 
ſims, and to cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs. 

Moreover, let it be conſidered, by perſons la- 
bouring under this deplorable calamity, that this 
fear of diſpleaſing God, and anxiety about our fu- 
ture ſtate, is one of the beſt evidences we can have 

that our hearts are, upon the whole, right towards 
God ; that we are ſeeking firſt, and before all things 
elſe, the kingdom of Gd and his righteouſneſs, and 
that we are not ſo much concerned about the bread 
that periſbes, as about that which endures to everlaſt= 
ing hife. Our Saviour ſaid, Bleſſed are they that 
mourn, for they ſhall be comforted ; bleſſed are they 
that hunger and thirſi after righteouſneſs, for they 
ſhall be filled ; fo that this exceſs of religious fear, 
producing deſpondence and melancholy, is a ſtate 
of greater ſafety, though it be leſs pleaſing, than 
that of religious joy. ; 

This fear of God, when 'it has ence exceeded 
its due bounds, and degenerated into ſuperſtition, 
and when it is not cured by a confidence in the 
divine mercy and clemency, by that love which 
cafteth out fear, is of a moſt alarming nature, and 
has often been productive of the moſt fatal effeCts, 
What is it that ſuperſtitious mortals have ſcrupled 
either to do, or ſuffer, in order to recommend 
themſelves to God? Voluntary pains, and penalties, 
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of the moſt frightful kinds, have not deen ſpared 
for this purpoſe ; and men, like ourſelves, yea, the 


excellent of the earth, men of whom the world was 
not worthy have been perſecuted, and need; 
under the idea of doing God ſervice, 

I ſhall, alſo, here give an admonition concerning 
another inconvenience which we are apt to be be- 
trayed into, by imperfect and unworthy conceptions 


of God. It is that kind of enthuſiaſm, which 
ariſes from an exceſs of religious joy, as the ſuper- 


ſtition I have juſt deſcribed ariſes from an exceſs of 


religious fear, It is well known, that, in the be- 
ginning of a religious life, perſons of: a warm tem- 


per of mind are apt to be carried away with ex- 
treme fervour, They are ſwelled with a tumultu- 
ous and rapturous joy, attended. with great zeal in 
the diſcharge of their duty. But all this is of 
ſhort continuance, and generally ends in a moſt 
unaccountable languor, and even a total indifference 
about religion, which aſtoniſhes them, and which 
they are. apt to conſider as the conſequence of the 
preſence of God deſerting them; that peculiar pre- 


ſence which they ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the 


preceding fervour. Alſo, in this deadneſs to de- 
votional fervour, and indifference about religion, 
they are apt to imagine their former experience 
to have been an illuſion. All religion, in that ſtate 


of their minds, appears like a dream ; and they 
afterwards often fancy themſelves to have been 


N 3 tempted 
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tempted dy the devil, 5 
all, natural and revealed. 

But the peculiar warmth of thoſe emotions 
owing to the novelty of them, together with a kind 
of familiarity in our conceptions of God, which 
leads to ſuch a paſſionate joy, as we naturally in- 
dulge with reſpect to beings like ourſelves. But more 
awful, and, on account of the preceding exceſſivo 
familiarity, too awful ideas of God will follow and 
check that fond tranſport. The emotion itſelf, 
having been above the uſual tenor of the ſenſa- 
tions, will of courſe ſubſide, and the idea of God, 
being as yet ſingle, as we may ſay, and not aſſo- 
ciated with a ſufficient variety of other objects, 
cannot long be retained in the mind, any more 
than any other ſingle idea, unconnected with others. 
Conſequently, other objects, and trains of thought, 
which we have been before accuſtomed to, will 
force themſelves upon the mind; and theſe, not 
having had any previous connexions with the ideas. 
of God and religion, will exclude them, fo that 
the former religious ſtate of mind will as abſolutely 

diſappeay, for a time, as if it had never exiſted. 
All this, however, is perfectly natural, and will 
give no alarm to thoſe who have a ſufficient xnow- 
ledge of human nature. In this caſe, a perſon 
who would favour his progreſs in religion ſhould 
calmly acquieſce in the imperfection of his devo- 
tion. He ſhould give himſelf, in the intervals of 
EO it, 
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it, to the ſteady proſecution of his lawful buſineſs, 
conſidering that as his proper duty, as ſerving man- 
kind, and ſerving God, and therefore by no means 
foreign to religion; depending upon it, that, if he 
only be careful to Keep his conſcience word of offence, 
his devotional feelings will return in due time. 
Let him then endeavour to purify and exalt his 
conceptions of God as much as poflible ; for 
this will tend both to give him humiliating views 
of himſelf, and to make his pious emotions more 
compoſed, and more permanent. And, by de- 
grees, by frequently endeavouring to raiſe his views 
above the world, while he is employed in it, re- 


ligion will come to be no longer the buſineſs of an 
hour, or of a limited time with him, but he will 


walk with God all the day long, and proceed in the 
path of his duty with a calm, and equal, a ſteady, 


and a perſevering progreſs. 


I ſhall conclude this. diſcourſe with obſerving, 
that if a perſon ſhould never experience any thing 
of this fervour of devotion, which I have been en- 
deavouring to deſcribe and explain, I ſhould by no- 
means pronounce him the leſs ſafe on that account, 
This fervour of devotion is in a manner incompa- 
tible with the conſtitution of fome perſons minds; 
and an uniform care to glorify God in all our actions, 
and to preſerve @ conſcience void of offence towards 
God and towards all men, without any thing of that 
warmth. of zeal and devotion, which often delights, 


but 
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but alſo oſten miſleads others; this, I ſay, will cer- 
tainly be ſufficient, according to the gracious con- 
ſtituticn of the goſpel, to entitle a perſon to that 
glorious recompence of reward, to that eternal life, 
which awaits all thoſe who, by nothing but patient 
continuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and 
immortality. Our Saviour himſelf has aſſured us, 
that if a man do the will of God (he makes no other 
condition, he deſcribes no particular feeling) he 
ſhall be to him as à brother, a ſiſter, or a mother. 
We well know, my chriſtian brethren, what it 
is that the Lord our God requires of us, in order to 
live and to die in his favour, namely, to do juſtice, 
to love mercy, and to wall humbly with our God. To 
this plain path of duty, then, let us adhere, with-- 
out being anxious about any thing farther, Whe-- 
ther we have thoſe fervours of devotion, which. 
ſome feel, and are apt to be proud of, or not, we 
ſhall experience that great peace of mind,. which all 
thoſe have who keep God's law ; and having lived the 
life of the righteous, our latter end will alſs be like 
his; the foundation of our joy being the teſtimony 
of our conſciences, that in ſimplicity, and godly ſincerity, 
we have had our converſation in the world, 

It is true, we are imperfeCt, ſinful creatures: 
but, notwithſtanding this, we have all poſſible en- 
couragement given us, to truſt in the abundant 
mercy of our gracious God and father, in that 
mercy which is eſſential to his nature, as a Being 

who 
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who is infinitely good, and who is love itſelf; and 
which, if we could entertain the leaſt doubt con- 
cerning it, he fully declared to all the world, by 
Moſes and the prophets, by Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles ; whom he ſent into the world to preach 
the grateful doctrine of repentance and remiſſion of 
ſins, thereby to redeem (i. e. to deliver) us from all 
iniquity, and to reconcile us to God, Animated, there- 
fore, by the glorious promiſes of the goſpel, let us, 
my chriſtian brethren, be fledfaſt, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that our 
labour ſhall nat finally be in vain in the Lord. 


SERMON VI. 


THE DUTY OP NOT LIVING TO OURSELVES. 


RoMANS xiv. 7. 


FOR NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF, AND co 
MAN DIETH TO HIMSELF, 


I T is the excellence of our rational nature that 
by it we are capable of living to ſome known end, 
and of governing our lives and conduct by ſome 
rule; whereas brute creatures neceſſarily live and 
act at random, juſt as the preſent appetite influences 
them, Let us then, my brethren, make the moſt 
of this our prerogative, by propoſing to ourſelves 
the nobleſt end of human life, and engaging in 
ſuch a courſe of actions as will refle the greateſt 
honour upon our nature, and be productive of the 
moſt ſolid and laſting happineſs, both in the per- 
formance and review of them. 

Agreeably to this, let the principal uſe we make 
of our underſtanding be to diſcover what the great 
end of life is; and then let us uſe the reſolution 
and fortitude that is either natural to us, or ac- 


quired by us, in ſteadily conforming ourſelves to 
it. 


But 
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But as the regular inveſtigation of the rule of life, 

from the light of nature only, may be tedious and 
perhaps at laſt unſatisfactory, let us, without wait- 
ing for the reſult of ſuch an inquiry upon the prin- 
Ciples of reaſon, take a more clear and ſure guide, 
the holy ſcriptures, in ſo important a ſubject, and 
ſee, afterwards, whether reaſon and experience will 
not give their ſanction to that deciſion. 
The great end of human life is negatively ex- 
preſſed by the apoſtle Paul in my text. None of us 
liveth to himſelf, and no man dieth to himſelf; and, 
if we attend to the connection of theſe words, we 
ſhall find what, in the apoſtle's idea, is the true 
end to which men ought to live, 

The apoſtle is here treating of a controverſy, 
which had ariſen in the chriſtian church, about the 
lawfulneſs of eating meat ſacrificed to idols, and 
keeping holy certain days, together with ſome other 
ceremonious obſervances, and exhorting both par- 
ties to do nothing that might give offence, or be a 
ſnare to the other, leſt, by their means, any one 
ſhould periſh for whom Chriſt died, 

As the beſt foundaticn for mutual tenderneſs and 

charity, he reminds them that both parties acted, 
with regard to all ritual obſervances, as they ima- 
gined was the will of Chriſt. He that obſerveth a 
day obſerveth it to the Lord; and he that obſerveth 
not a day, to the Lord he obſerveth it not. And after 
giving his ſanction in the fulleſt manner to this 

maxim, 
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maxim, and deciding, with reſpect t this par- 
ticular caſe, that all chriſtians ought to act accord · 
ing to the will of Chriſt, and conſult the good and 
the peace of their fellow-chriſtians, he declares in 
general, that no man liveth to himſelf, and no man 
dieth to himſelf ; but whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the Lord; 
that is, in all our actions our views ſhould not be 
directed to ourſelves, but to the intereſt of our holy 
religion. And as the chriſtian religion has for its 
object the happineſs of mankind (ſince Chrift came 
to bleſs us in turning us away from our iniguitiet it 
is the ſame thing as if he had ſaid, the great ſcope 
of all our conduct ſhould be the real welfare of all 
to whom our influence can extend, 

We ſhould therefore, my brethren, according 
to this apoſtolical maxim, by no means confine our 
regards to ourſelves, and have our own pleaſure, 
profit, or advantage in view in every thing we un- 
dertake ; but look out of, and beyond ourſelves, 
and take a generous concern 1n the happineſs of all 
our brethren of mankind, making their ſorrows our 
forrows, their joys our joys, and their happineſs 
our purſuit: and it is in this diſintereſted conduct, 
and in this only, that we ſhall find our own true 
happineſs, a | 

That this is the true. rule of human life, will 
appear, whether we conſider the courſe of nature 
without us, the ſituation of mankind in this world, 
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or take a nearer view of the principles of human 


nature. And we ſhall likewiſe find, that ſeveral 


conſiderations drawn from the holy ſcriptures will 


farther confirm and illuſtrate this maxim of human 
conduct which was firſt ſuggeſted by them. 


1. This diſintereſted conduct of man is moſt 
agreeable to the courſe of nature without us. There 


is no part of the creation but, if it be viewed at- 


tentively, will expoſe the ſelfiſhneſs and narrow- 
mindedneſs of men. For among all that infinite 
variety of things and creatures which preſent them- 
ſelves to our view, not one of them appears to have 
been made merely for itſelf, but every thing bears 
a relation to ſomething elſe. They can harcly be 
ſaid to afford any matter for contemplation ſingly, 


and are moſt of all the objects of our admiration 


when conſidered as connected with other things. 
The primary uſes of things are few, but the ſecon- 
dary uſes of every thing are almoſt infinite, Indeed 
the ſecondary uſes of things are ſo many, that we 
are loſt in the multiplicity of them; whereas we 
can give no anſwer, if we be aſked what is the pri- 


mary uſe of any thing, but this general one, which 


will equally ſuit every thing, that every creature 
which is capable of happineſs was made to enjoy that 
ſhare of it which is ſuited to its nature. 
Now what do we mean when we fay that the 
ſeveral parts of nature are adapted to one another, 
but that they are made for the uſe of one another, I 
ſhall mention only a few of theſe mutual relations 
and 
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and uſes, beginning with thoſe parts of nature 
which are the moſt remote from one another, and 
whoſe mutual relations and uſes are the leaſt obvi- 
ous, and proceeding to thoſe in which they are 
more obvious. The ſun, the moon, the planets, 
and comets, are ſtrictly connected, and combined 
into one ſyſtem. Each body, though ſo exceed- 
ingly remote from the reſt, is admirably adaptcd, 
by its fituation, magnitude, and velocity in its 
orbit, to the ſtate of the whole, in thoſe reſpects 
and many others, This connexion, probably, alſo 
extends to the remoteſt bodies in the univerſe : ſo 
that it is impoſſible to ſay, that the withdrawing of 
any one would not, in fome reſpect or other, affect 
all the reſt. | 
The clouds and the rain are deſigned to moiſten 
the earth, and the ſun to warm it; and the texture 
and juices of the earth are formed ſo as to receive 
the genial influences of both, in order to ripen and 
bring to perfection that infinite variety of plants and 
fruits, the ſeeds of which are depoſited in it. Again, 
is not each plant peculiarly adapted to its proper 
ſoil and climate, ſo that every country is furniſhed 
with thoſe productions which are peculiarly ſuited 
to it? Are not all plants likewiſe ſuited to the vari- 
ous kinds of animals which feed upon them ; ſo 
that, though they enjey a kind of life peculiar to 
themſelves, and all the influences they are expoſed 
to be adapted to promote that life, they themſelves 
O 2 


are 
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are as much adapted to maintain that higher kind 
of life which is enjoyed by creatures of the animal 
nature ? 

The various kinds of animals are again, in a 
thouſand ways, adapted-to, and formed for, the uſe 
of one another, Beaſts of a fiercer nature prey 
upon the tamer cattle :; fiſhes of a larger ſize live 
almoſt wholly upon thoſe of a leſs ; and there are 
Jome birds which prey upon Jand-animals, others 
upon fiſhes, and others upon creatures of their | own 

ſpecies. | | 

That brute animals are excellently adapted to 
the uſe of man, and were, therefore, made to be 
ſubſervient to the uſe of man, man will not deny, 
The ſtrength of ſome, and the ſagacity of others, 

are as much at our command, and are as effectu- 

ally employed for our uſe, as if they belonged to 

. ourſelves, We can even turn to our advantage 

every paſſion of their nature; ſo that we can ſafely 
repoſe the greateſt confidence in many of them, 

They are the guardians of our poſſeſſions and of our 
lives. They even enter into our reſentments, and, 
at our inſtigation, take part in our revenge, 

Having now advanced to man, the chief of this 
lower creation, and ſhewn that all creatures of the 
vegetable, and merely animal nature, live and die 
for his uſe ; pride might bid us here break off the 
chain of mutual relations and uſes, which we have 
been purſuing thus far, and leave man in the en- 

5 joyment 
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Joyment of his ſuperiority ; but beſide that it is 
contrary to the analogy of nature, in which we ſee 
nothing but what has innumerable ſecondary rela- 
tions and uſes, that man only ſhould be made for 
himſelf ; | 

2. The ſituation of man in this world, or the 
external circumſtances of human nature till oblige 
us to aſſert, with Paul, that no man liveth to himſelf, 
and no man dieth to himſelf. Man himſelf is but a 
link, though the higheſt link, of this great chain, 
all the parts of which are cloſely connected by the 
hand of our divine author, Nay, the more various 
and extenſive are our powers, either for action or 
enjoyment, on that very account the more multi- 
plied and extenſive are our wants: ſo that, at the 
fame time that they are marks of our ſuperiority to, 
they are bonds of our connection with, and ſigns 
of our dependence upon, the various parts of the 
world around us, and of our ſubſervience to one 
another, 

In fact, every time that We gratify any of our 
ſenſes, though it be in conſequence of the exertion 


of our own powers, we are reminded (if we will be. 


ſo juſt to ourſelves as to take the hint) of our de- 
pendence upon ſomething without us. For the 
means of our gratifications are, in all caſes, evi- 

dently without ourſelves, 
If we be ſerved by the vegetables and the animals 
which this earth affords, we are obliged, in our 
93 
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turn, to fayour their propagation, to promote their 
cultivation, and to preſerve them in a healthy and 
vigorous ſtate: and employment of this kind doth, 
in fact, take up a great part of our attention and 
labour. We muſt make the creature in ſome mea- 
fure happy, if we would be effectually ſerved by it. 
And the attention which domeſtic animals give to 
us, and their anxiety for us, is not to be compared 
to the attention we beſtow on them, and the 
anxiety we undergo on their account. 

But my ſubject leads me to attend to the con- 
nexion which man has with man, rather than with 
the inferior part of the creation ; though it ſeemed 
not improper to point out that, In general, nothing 
can be more obvious than the mutual dependence 
of men on one another, We fee it in the moſk 
barbarous countries, where the connexions of man- 
kind are the feweſt and the ſlighteſt, This depen- 
dence is more ſenſible, indeed, in a ſtate of infancy, 
when the leaſt remiſſion of the care of others would 
be fatal to us; but it is as real and neceſſary, and 
even vaſily more extenſive, though leſs ftriking, 
when we are more advanced in life, eſpecially in 
civilized countries, And the more perfect is the 
ſtate of civil ſociety, the more various and ex- 
tended are the connexions which man has with 
man, and the leſs able is he to ſubſiſt comfortably 
without the help of others. 

The buſineſs of human life, where it is enjoyed 


wr 
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in perfection, is ſubdivided into ſo many. parts 


(each of which is executed by different hands) that 


a perſon who would reap the benefit of all the arts 
of life in perfection muſt employ, and conſequently 
be dependent upon thouſands: he muſt even be 
under obligations to numbers of whom he has not 
the leaſt knowledge. 

Theſe connexions of man with man are every 
day growing more extenſive, The moſt diſtant 
parts of the earth are now connected : every part is 
every day growing {till more neceſſary to every 
other part, And the nearer advances we make to 
general happineſs, and the more commodious our 
circumſtances in this world are made for us, the 
more intimately and extenſively we become con- 
nected with, and the more cloſely we are dependent 
upon, one another, 
| By thus tracing the progreſs of man to that ſtate 
of happineſs which he now enjoys, we may be led 
to think, that, in purſuing it ſtill farther to a more 
happy ſtate of being, adapted to our ſocial natures, 
we ſhall find ourſelves ſtill more variouſly and in- 
timately connected with, and more cloſely depen- 
dent upon, one another; which affords a far nobler 
and more pleaſing proſpect to a perſon of an en- 
larged mind, and of a ſocial and benevolent diſpoſi- 
tion, than he could have from ſuppoſing, that after 
death all our mutual connexions will be broken, 
und that every good man will be made tranſcen- 
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dently happy within himſelf, having no intercourſe, 
or, however, no neceſſary intercourſe witt any _—_ 
deſide his maker. 

By theſe arguments, which are drawn from facts 
that are obvious to every perſon who attends to the 
external circumſtances! of mankind, it is plain that 
no man can live of himſelf; and even that the rich 
are, in fact, more dependent upon others than the 
poor ; for, having more wants, they have occaſton 
for more, and more frequent ſupplies. Now it 
will eaſily be allowed, that every reaſon why we 
cannot live” of ourſelves, is an argument why we 
ought not to live zo ourſelves : for certainly no per- 
fon receives an obligation, but he ought to confer 
one. Every connexion muſt, in fome meaſure, be 
mutual. And, indeed, the circulation of good 
offices would in a great meaſure ceaſe, if the paſſage 
were not as open, and as free from obſtruction, in 
one part of the common channel as another, The 
rich, if they would receive the greateſt advantages 
from ſociety, muſt contribute to the happineſs of it, 
If they act upon different maxims, and think to 
avail themſelves of the pleaſures of ſociety without 
promoting the good of it, they will never know the 
true pleafures of ſociety, And, in the end, they 
will be found to have enjoyed the leaſt themſelves, 

who have leaſt contributed to the enjoyment of 
others. 


Thus it appears from a view of the external cir- 
eumſtances 
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circumſtances of mankind, that man was not made 
to live to himſelf, The ſame truth may be in- 
ferred, 

3. From a nearer inſpeCtion of the principles of 
human nature, and the ſprings of human actions. 


If any man look into himſelf, and conſider the 


ſprings and motives of his own actions, he will find 
that there are principles in his nature which would 
be of no uſe, were the intercourſe he has with his 
fellow-creatures cut off: for that both the efficient 
and final cauſes of their operations are without him- 
ſelf, They are views of mankind, and their ſitua- 
tions, which call thoſe principles into action. And 
if we trace the operation of them, we ſhall clearly 
ſee that, though they be ſtrictly connected with 
private happineſs, their ultimate and proper object 
is the happineſs of ſociety. 

What other account can we give of that impulſe, 


which we all, more or leſs, fee] for ſociety ? And 


whence is that reſtleſs and painful diſſatisfaction 
which a man feels when he is long excluded from 
it, but that, in ſuch a ſolitary condition, his facul- 
ties have not their proper exerciſe, and he is, as it 
were, out of his proper element? 

Whence is that quick ſenſibility which we are 
conſcious of with reſpect to both the joys and the 
ſorrows of our fellow- creatures, if their happineſs 


or miſery were a matter of indifference to us? Can 


we feel what is ſometimes called the contagion of 
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the paſſions, when we find that our minds contract 
à kind of gloom and heavineſs in the company of 
the melancholy, and that this melancholy vaniſhes 
in company which is innocently chearful, and 
queſtion the influence of ſocial connexions ? Much 
leſs can the reality or the power of the ſocial prin- 
ciple be doubted when a fellow-creature in diſtreſs 
calls forth the moſt exquiſite feelings of compaſſion, 


attended with inſtant and ſtrong efforts towards his 
relief. | 


So eſſential a part of our nature are theſe ſocial 
paſſions, that'it is impoſſible for any man wholly to 
eſcape the influence of them ; but if we would be 
witneſs of their ſtrongeſt effects, and ſee them 
branched out into - that beautiful ſubordination 
which correſponds to all the varieties of our mutual 
relations, we muſt look into domeſtic life. There 
we ſhall clearly ſee that the moſt frequent and al- 
moſt the only cauſe of a man's joys and ſorrows are 
the joys and ſorrows of others, and that the imme- 
diate aim of all his actions is the well-being and 
happineſs of others, 

Doth not the ſenſe of honour in the human breaft 
derive all its force from the influence which ſocial 
connexions have over us? Of what uſe could it be 
but to beings formed for ſociety ? What do we in- 
fer from our dread of infamy, and from our being 
ſo ſtrongly actuated by a paſſion for fame, and alſo 
from the univerſality and extent of this principle, 
but that our nature obliges us to keep up a regard 
to 
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to others in our whole conduct, and that the author 
of nature intended we ſhould ? And is it not a far- 
ther evidence of the ultimate deſign of this princi- 


ple, that, in general, the means of being diſtin» 


guiſhed, at lcaſt of gaining a ſolid. and laſting re- 


putation, among men, is to be uſeful to mankind z 


public utility being the moſt duect road to true 
fame ? 18 

Every noble and exalted faculty of our nature is 
either directly of à ſocial nature, or tends to 
ſtrengthen the ſocial principle. Nothing can be 
more evident than that the dictates of conſcience 
ſtrongly enforce the practice of benevolence : and 
the pleaſures of benevolence certainly conſtitute the 
greateſt part of thoſe pleaſures which we refer to 
the moral ſenſe, They muſt neceſſarily do fo, 
while the foundation of all virtue and right conduct 
is the happineſs of ſociety : for then every reflexion 
that we have done our duty muſt be the ſame thing 
as a reflexion that we have contributed what was 
in our power to the good of our fellow- creatures. 

Laſtly, of what doth devotion itſelf conſiſt, but 
the exerciſe of the ſocial affections? What are the 
diſpoſitions of our minds which are called forth 
into action in private or public prayer, but reve- 
rence for true greatneſs, humility, gratitude, Jove, 
and confidence in God, as the greateſt and beſt of 
Beings; qualities of the moſt admirable uſe and 
effect in ſocial life? 

I may 
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1 may add, that not only are the higheſt and the 
worthieſt principles of human conduct either truly 
ſocial, or a reinforcement of the ſocial principle, 

| but even the loweſt appetites and paſſions of our na- 
E ture are far from being /indifferent to ſocial con- 
3 nexions, conſiderations, and influences. That 
the pleaſures we receive from the fine arts, as thoſe 
of muſic, poetry, and painting, and the like, are 
enjoyed but very imperfectly except in company, 
is very evident to all perſons who have the leaſt 
taſte for thoſe pleaſures. I may even venture to 
ſay, that there is hardly a voluptuary, the moſt de- 
voted to the pleaſures of the table, but indulges 
himſelf with more ſatisfaction in company than 
alone. 

Having given this general view of the ſocial turn 
of our whole natures, whereby we are continually 
led out of ourſelves in our purſuit of happineſs ; I 
ſhall now conſider farther, how all our appetites 

j and paſſions, which are the ſprings of all our ac- 
tions, do, in their own nature, tend to lead us out 
of ourſelves, and how much our happineſs depends 
upon cur keeping their proper objects in view, and 
upon our minds being thereby conſtantly engaged 
upon ſomething foreign to themſelves; after which 
I ſhall ſhew what are the fitteſt objects thus to en- 
j gage our attention. | 
YZ In order to preſerve mutual connexion, depen- 
dence, and harmony among all his works, it has 
2 | pleaſed 
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pleaſed our divine author to appoint, that all ouc 
appetites and deſires, to whatever ſenſe, external or 
internal, they be referred, ſhould point to ſome- 
thing beyond ourſelves for their gratification; ſo 
that the idea of /z/f is not in the leaſt neceſſary to a 
Kate of the higheſt enjoyment. 

When may men be ſaid to be happy, but when 
their faculties are properly exerciſed in the purſuit of 
thoſe things which give them pleaſure? I ſay the 
purſuit rather than the enjoyment, not becauſe en- 
joyment makes no part of our happineſs, but be- 
cauſe the vigorous and agreeable ſenſations with 
which our minds are impreſſed during the purſuit 
of a favourite object are generally, at leaſt in this 
life, of vaſtly more conſideration, 'T'ne pleaſure 
we receive the inſtant we arrive at the height of our 


' wiſhes may be more-cxquiſite, but the others are 


of much longer continuance; and, immediately 
upon the gratification of any of our defires, the 

mind is inſtantly reaching after ſome new object. 
Suppoſing now the mind of any perſon to be fully 
and conſtantly engaged in the purſuit of a proper 
object, to the poſſeſſion of which he is ſenſible he 
every day makes near approaches, and his deſires be 
not ſo eager as to make him uneaſy during the pur- 
ſuit, what more is requiſite to make him as happy as 
his nature can bear? He will not be the leſs happy 
becauſe the object he is in purſuit of is foreign to 
himſelf; nor would it make him any happier to 
P have 
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have the jidea of its contributing to his happineſs, 


Nay. it may befliewn, that it would be better for us, 


in general, withyreſpect to real enjoyment, never to 
have the idea of the relation which the objects of 
our purſuit bear to ourſelves: and this is moſt of all 
evident with reſpect to the higher pleaſures of our 
nature, from. which we derive our greateſt happi- 
neſs. 

Our benevolence, for ee leads us immedi- 
ately to relieve and oblige others. Pleaſure, indeed, 
always attends generous actions, and is conſequent 
upon them; but the ſatisfaction we receive in our 
minds from having done kind offices to others is far 
leſs pure, and leſs perfectly enjoyed, if at ali, when 
we had this, or any other private gratification in 
view before the action. 

In like manner, he who courts applauſe, and 
does worthy actions ſolely with a view to obtain it, 
can have no knowledge of the genuine pleaſure 
ariſing, either from the good action itſelf, or the ap- 
plauſe that is given to it; becauſe he is ſenſible, in 
his own mind, that if thoſe perſons who praiſe his 
conduct were acquainted with the real motive of it, 
and knew that he meant nothing more, by his pre- 
tended acts of piety and benevolence, than to gain 
thoir applauſe, they would be ſo far from admiring 
and commending, that they would deſpiſe him for 
1 yg 
It is evident, for the ſame reaſon, that no perſon 

Can 
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can enjoy the applauſe of his own mind, on the ac - 
count of any action which he did with a view to 
gain it. The pleaſures of a good conſcience, or, 
2s they are ſometimes called, thoſe of 'the moral 
ſenſe, cannot be enjoyed but by a perſon who ſtea- 
dily obeys the dictates of his conſcience, and uni- 
formly acts the part which he thinks to be right, 
without any view to the pleaſure and felf-ſatisfac- 
tion which may ariſe from it. 

The idea of elf, as it is not adapted to gratify 
any of our appetites, and can contribute nothing 
towards their gratification, can only occaſion 
anxiety, fear, and diſtcuſt about our happineſs, 
when it is frequently the ſubject of our thoughts. 
The apprehenſion and dread of miſery (which is 

ertainly the occaſion of moſt of the real trouble 
and miſery of men in this liſe) is beyond meaſure 
increaſed from this ſource: and the effects of it 
are moſt ſenſibly felt both in the leſs and n 
ſcenes of our lives. | 

It is chiefly an anxious ſolicitude avout ourſelves, 
and the appearance we ſhall make in the eyes of 
others, which is the cauſe of that affectation and 
conſtraint in behaviour which is ſo troubleſome to 
a perſon's ſelf, and ſo ridiculous in the eyes of 
others. This trifling remark, being ſo ſrequently 
verified, may ſerve to ſhew that theſe ſentiments 
are by no means merely ſpeculative ; but that they 
enter into the daily ſcenes of active life. Indeed 
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they are in the higheſt ſenſe practical, and upon 
them depend thoſe maxims of conduct, which con- 
fain the great ſecret of human happineſs, and which 
are confirmed by every day's experience. 

That the idea of /e/f frequently occurring to our 
minds in our purſuit of happineſs is often a real 
and great obſtruction to it, will be more obvious 
from a ſhort ſeries of plain facts and examples, 
which I ſhall therefore mention. 

Why are brute creatures, in general, ſo con- 
tented and happy in their low ſphere of liſe, and 
much more ſo than the mind of man could be in 
their ſituation? Is it not becauſe their views are 
' perpetually fixed upon ſome object within their 
reach, adapted to their defires; and that the abſtract 
idea of ſelf, together with the notion of their being 
in the purſuit of happineſs, and liable to be diſap- 
pointed in that purſuit, never comes in their way, 
to interrupt the uniform and pleaſureable exertion 
of their faculties in the purſuit of their proper 
objects. 

The days of our infancy are happy for the ſame 
reaſon, notwithſtanding the imperfection of our 
faculties, and the greater proportion of pains and 
diſorders we are then liable to, Thoſe years of our 
lives ſlide away in unmixed enjoyment ; except 
when they are interrupted by the aCtual ſenſations 
of pain: for we are then incapable of ſuffering any 
thing from the fear of evil. It is not 'till after a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable time that we get the abſtract idea of 
ſelf; an idea, which the brutes, probably, never 
arrive at, and which is of excellent uſe to us, as 
will be ſhewn in its proper place, in our-purſuit of 
happineſs, but is often abuſed to the great increaſe 
of our miſery, as will appear by the facts we are 
now conſidering. | 
Why are perfons whoſe ſituation in life obliges 
them to conſtant labour, either of body or mind, 
generally more happy than thoſe whoſe circum- 
{tances do not lay them under a neceſſity to labour, 
and whoſe own inclination does not lead them to it 
but becauſe the former have their thoughts conſtantly 
employed in the purſuit of ſome end, which keeps. 
their faculties awake, and fully exerted? And this 
is always attended with a ſtate of vigorous, and 
conſequently pleaſurable ſenſations. Perſons thus 
employed have not much leiſure to attend to the 
idea of ſelf, and that anxiety which always at- 
tends the frequent recurring of it; whereas a per- 
ſon who has no object foreign to himſelf, which 
conſtantly and neceſſarily engages his attention, 


cannot have his ſaculties fully exert:d; and there-- 


fore his mind cannot poſſibly be in that ſtate of 
vigorous ſenſation in which happineſs conſiſts, 

The mind of ſuch a perſon, having nothing: 
without him ſufficient to engage its attention, turns: 
upon itſelf, He feels he is not happy, but he ſees 
not the reaſon of it, This again excites his won 
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der, vexation, and perplexity, He tries new ex- 


pedients; but, as theſe are only temporary, and 


generally whimſical choices, none of them have 
ſufficient power to fix and confine his attention. 
He is ſtil] perpetually thinking about himfelf, and 
wondering and uneaſy that he is not happy. This 
anxious perplexed ſtate of mind, affecting the 
nervous ſyſtem, neceflarily occaſions a more irri- 
table ſtate of the nerves, and of the brain, which 
makes the unhappy perſon ſubject to more frequent 
alarms, to greater anxiety and diſtreſs than before; 
*till, theſe mental and bodily diforders mutually in- 
creaſing one another, his condition is at length the 
moſt wretched and diſtreſſing that can be conceived. 
No bodily pain, no rack, no torture, can equal 
the miſery and diſtreſs of a human being whoſe 
mind is thus a prey to itſelf, No wonder that, in 
this ſituation, many perſons with the utter extinc- 
tion of their being, and often put a period to their 
hves. | yp 
This is certainly the moſt d oplorable ſituation to 
which a human being can be reduced in this world, 
and is doubly the object of our compaſſion, when the 
diſorder has its feat originally in the body, in ſuch 
a manner, as that no endeavours to engage a man's 


thoughts upon other objects can ſorce his attention 

from himſelf, | 
It is no wonder that we ſee more of this kind of 
unhappineſs in the higher ranks of life, and among 
| perſons 


OT 
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perſons who are in what is called eaſy circumſtances 
than in any other. Indezd, the caſe is hardly poſ- 
ſible in any other than in eaſy circumſtances: for 
did a man's circumſtances really find conſtant em- 
ployment for his thoughts, were his buſineſs ſo 
urgent as to leave him no leiſure for ſuſpence and 
uncertainty what to do, it is plain, from the preced- 
ing principles, that ſuch anxiety and diſtreſs could 
not take place, It is well known that the mind 
ſuffers more in a ſtate of uncertainty and ſuſpenſe, 
for want of ſome motive to determine a man's choice, 
than he can ſuffer in the vigorous proſecution of 
the moſt arduous undertaking, I appeal to men of 
leiſure, and particularly to perſons who are natur- 
ally of an active and enterprizing diſpoſition, for 
the truth of this fact. 

Theſe principles likewiſe, as is evident without 
entering into a detail of particulars, furniſh us with 
a good reaſon why we generally ſee fathers and 
mothers of large families infinitely more eaſy, 
chearful, and happy, than thoſe perſons who have 
no family-connexions, The greater aMuence, eaſe, 
and variety of pleaſures which theſe can command 
(ſubject to the inconveniences I have mentioned, 
and which are commonly viſible enough in the caſe 
I refer to) are a poor equivalent for the neceſſary, 
conſtant, and vigorous exertion of their faculties, 
and conſequently the ſtrong ſenſations, and lively 
enjoyments, which a variety of family-cares, con- 
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jugal and - parental tenderneſs, ſupply for the 
others, 

This would be the caſe univerſally, where large 
families could ſubſiſt, if the parents had ſufficient 
employment, and if an early-acquired tate for 
ſuperſluities had not taken too. deep root in their 
minds. 

Happy is it for the world, and a great mark of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of divine providence, 
that men's minds are ſo conſtituted, that though 
they be in eaſy circumſtances, they are never com- 
pletely ſatisfied. The paſſions of moſt men are ſtill 
engaging them in a variety of purſuits, in which 
they are as cager, and which they profecute with as 
much alacrity and earneſtneſs, as if neceſſity com- 
pelled them to it. Otherwiſe, every perſon who- 
could live eaſy would be inevitably miſerable. 

Infinitely happier would it be ſor themſelves, and 
for the world, if all their purſuits were ſuch as 
would give them ſatisfaction upon. the reflection as 
well as in the purſuit, and be of real advantage to: 
the reſt of mankind; which two circumſtances: 
never fail to coincide, However, with regard to- 
a. perſon's ſelf in this life, any end is unſpeakably 
better than no end at all; and ſuch is the wiſe ap- 
pointment of providence, that bad ends tend, in a 
variety of ways, to check and defeat themſelves,. 
and to throw the minds of men into better, nobler, 
and more ſatisfactory purſuits; a conſideration, 

which. 
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which cannot ſail to ſuggeſt, to a benevolent and Wh 
pious mind, a proſpect of a future happy and gloti- i - 
ous ſtate of things. il 
It may be ſaid, that if happineſs conſiſt in, or 
depend upon the exertion of our faculties upon ſome 
object foreign to ourſelves, it is a matter of mdif- 
ference what the object be. I anſwer, that during 
the purſuir it is nearly ſo, and univerſal experience, 
I imagine, will juſtify the obſervation, This is 
the reaſon why we ſee men equally eager, and 
equally happy in the purſuit of a variety of things 
which appear trifling to one another. Thus the 
floriſt, the medaliſt, the critic, the antiquary, and 
every adept in the-minuter branches of ſcience, all 
enjoy equal happineſs in the purſuit of their ſeveral 
objects; and as much as the hiſtorian, the aſtro- 
nomer, the moraliſt, or the divine, who refers his 
nobler ſtudies to no higher end, and to whom they 
only ſerve as an exerciſe of his faculties, 
But though an eager purſuit tends to keep the 
mind in a ſtate of vigorous and lively ſenſation, © 
that purſuit only can give us the maximum, the 
higheſt poſſible degree, of happineſs, which has the 
following characters. It mult be attended with the 
probability of ſucceſs, conſequently it muſt be 
generally ſucceſsful ; and it muſt alſo terminate in 
ſuch gratifications as are leaſt inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, or with the other gratifications of which 
our nature makes us capable, And it may be de- 
monſtrated 
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monſtrated (though I ſhall not undertake to do it 
particularly in this place) that no purſuits anſwer 
to this deſcription but thoſe in which the love of 
mankind, the love of God, or the dictates of con- 
ſcience, engage us. 

For in all other purſuits, ſuch as thoſe of ſenſual 
pleaſure, the pleaſures of imagination, and ambi- 
tion, we are liable to frequent diſappointments ; © 
the gratifications in which they terminate are in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, and with each other; 
and they almoſt entirely deaden and diſqualify the 
mind ſor the nobler pleaſures of our nature. It is 
the love of God, the love of mankind, and a ſenſe 
of duty which engage the minds of men in the 
nobleſt of all purſuits. By theſe we are carried on 
with increaſing alacrity and ſatisfattion. Even the 
pains and diſtreſſes in which we involve ourſelves 
by theſe courſes are preferable to the pleaſures at- 
tending the gratification of our lower appetites. 

Beſides, theſe noble purſuits, generally at Jeaſt, 

allow us even more of the lower gratifications of 
our nature than can be obtained by a direct purfuit 
of them. For a little experience will inform us, 
that we receive the moſt pleaſure from theſe lower 
appetites of our nature, as well as from the higheſt 
ſources of pleaſure which we are capable of, when 
we have their gratification leaſt of all in view. There 
can be no doubt, for inſtance, but that the labourer, 
who eats and drinks merely to ſatisfy the calls of 
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hunger and thirſt, has vaſtly more plenſure in eating 
and drinking than the epicure who ſtudies the 
pleaſing of his palate, 

They are the pleaſures of benevolence and piety 
which moſt effectually carry us out of ourſelves ; 
whereas every other inferior purſuit ſuggeſts to us, 
in a thouſand reſpects, the idea of /e/f, the unſea- 
ſonable intervention of which may be called the 
worm which lies at the root of all human bliſs. And 
never can we be completely happy, *til] we love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, with all our ſoul, 
with all our mind, and with all our flrength; and 
our neighbour as ourſelves. 

This is the chriſtian /elf-anmbilation, * a ſtate 
of the moſt complete happineſs to which our natures 
can attain; when, without having the leaſt idea of 
being in the purſuit of our own happineſs, our 
faculties are wholly abſorbed in thoſe noble and ex- 
alted purſuits, in which we are ſure not to be 
finally diſappointed, and in the courſe of which we 
enjoy all the conſiſtent pleaſures of our whole na- 
ture. When, rejoicing with all that rejoice, weeping 
with all that weep, and intimately aſſociating the 
idea of God, the maker of all things, our father and 
our friend, with alll-the works of his hands, and 
all the diſpenſations of his providence, we conſtantly 
triumph in the comfortable ſenſe of the divine 
preſence and approbation, and in the tranſporting 
proſpect of adyancing every day nearer to the ac- 


compliſh- 
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compliſbment of his glorious purpoſes for the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures. 
If this be the proper and ſupreme happineſs of 
man, it may be aſked, Of what uſe is the principle 
of ſelf-intereſt ? I anſwer, that though an attention 
to it be inconſiſtent with pure unmixed happineſs, 
yet a moderate attention to it is of excellent uſe in 
our progreſs towards it, It ſerves as a ſcaffold to a 
noble and glorious edifice, though it be unworthy 
of ſtanding as any part of it. It is of more par- 
ticular uſe to check and reſtrain the indulgence of 
our lower appetites and paſſions, before other ob- 
jects and motives have acquired a ſufficient power 
over us. But though we ought, therefore, to ex- 
hort thoſe perſons who are immerſed in ſenſuality 
and groſs vices, to abandon thoſe indulgences out 
of a regard to their true intereſt, it is adviſable to 
withdraw this motive by degrees. However, as we 
ſhall never arrive at abſolute perfection, we neceſ- 
farily muſt, and indeed ought to be influenced by it 
more or leſs through the whole courſe of our 
exiſtence, only leſs and leſs perpetually. 

The principle of ſelf-intereſt may be regarded as 
a medium between the lower and the higher prin- 
ciples of cur nature, and therefore of principal uſe 
in our tranſition, as we may call it, from an im- 
perfect to a more perfect ſtate. 
Perhaps the following view of this ſubject may 
be the eaſieſt to us. A regard to our greateſt hap- 

pineſs 
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pineſs muſt neceſſarily govern our conduct with 
reſpect to all thoſe virtues which are termed private 
virtues, as temperance, chaſtity, and every branch 
of ſelf-government : but it always does harm as a 
motive to the ſacial virtues, When, therefore, ſelf- 
goverment, which is our firſt ſtep towards happi- 
neſs, is eſtabliſhed ; we ought to endeavour to ex- 
cite men to action by higher and nobler motives, 
For, with regard to all thoſe virtues, the ultimate. 
object of which is not private happineſs, an atten- 
tion to ſelf-intereſt is of manifeſt prejudice to us; 
and this through the whole courſe of our lives, im- 
perfect as we are, and as much occaſion as we have 
for every effeCtual motive to virtue. 

We are now come, in the laſt place, to ſee what 
conſiderations drawn from the holy ſcriptures will 
farther confirm and illuſtrate this maxim of human 
conduct which was firſt ſuggeſted by them. 

That the ſcriptures join the voice of all nature 
around us, informing man that he is not made for 
himſelf; that they inculcate the ſame leſſon which 
we learn both from a view of the external circum- 
ſtances of mankind, and alſo from a nearer inſpec- 
tion of the principles of human nature, will be evi- 
dent whether we conſider the object of the religion 
they exhibit (that is, the temper to which we are 
intended to be formed by it) or the motives by 


which it is enforced and recommended to us in 
them, 
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That the end and deſign of our holy religion, 


chriſtians, was to form us to the moſt diſintereſted 
benevolence cannot be doubted by any perſon who 
conſults the holy ſcriptures, and eſpecially the books” 
of the New Teſtament. 


There we plainly ſee the principle of benevo- 


lence repreſented, when it is in its due ſtrength 


and degree, as equal in point of intenſeneſs to that 
of ſelf-love. Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
The plain conſequence of this is, that if all our bre- 


thren of mankind with whom we are connected 


bave an equal claim upon us (ſince our connexions 
are daily growing more extenſive, and we ourſelves 
are conſequently growing daily of leſs relative im- 
portance in our own eyes) the principle of bene- 
volence muſt in the end abſolutely ſwallow up that 
of ſelf-love. 

The moſt exalted devotion, as even ſuperior 
both to ſelf-love and benevolence, is always every 
where recommended to us; and the ſentiments of 
devotion have been ſhewn greatly to aid, and, 
in fact, to be the ſame with thoſe of benevolence : 
and they muſt be ſo, unleſs it can be ſhewn that 
we have ſome ſenſes, powers, or faculties which 
reſpect the Deity only. 


In order to determine men to engage in a courſe 


of difintereſted and generous actions, every motive 
which is calculated to work upon human nature is 
employed. And as mankind in general are deeply 

immerſed 
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immerſed in vice and folly, their hopes, but more 
eſpecially their fears, are acted upon in the ſtrongeſt 
manner by the proſpect of rewards and puniſh- 


ments. Even temporal rewards and puniſhments 


were propoſed to mankind in the earlier and ruder 
ages of the world, But as our notions of happi- 
neſs grow more enlarged, infinitely greater, but in- 
definite objects of hope and fear are ſet before us. 
Something unknown, but ſomething unſpeakably 
dreadful in a future world is perpetually held up to 
us, as a guard againſt the allurements to vice and 
exceſs which the world abounds with. And {till 
farther to counteract their baleful influences, the 
heavenly world (the habitation of good men after 
death) is repreſented to us as a place in which we 
ſhall be completely happy, enjoying ſomething 
which is deſcribed as more than eye hath ſeen, ear 

heard; br than the heart of man can conceive. 
Theſz motives are certainly addreſſed to the 
principle of ſelf-intereſt, urging us out of 2 re- 
gard to ourſelves, and our general happineſs, 10 
ceaſe to do evil, and learn to do well, And, indeed, 
no motives of a more generous nature, and drawn 
from more diſtant conſiderations can be ſuppoſed 
ſuficient to influence the bulk of mankind, and 
bring them from the pawer of fin, and Satan, unte 
God. | | 
But when, by the influence of theſe motives, it 
may be ſuppoſed that mankind are in ſome meaſure 
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Tecovered from the groſſer pollutions of the world, 
and the principle of ſelf-intereſt has been played, 
as it were, againſt itſelf, and been a means of en- 
gaging us in a courſe and habit of actions which 
are neceſſarily connected with, and productive of 
more generous and noble principles, then theſe 
nobler principles are thoſe which the ſacred writers 
chiefly inculcate. | 

| Nothing is more frequent with the ſacred writers, 
than to exhort men to the practice of their duty as 
the command of God, from a principle of love to 
God, of love to Chriſt, and of love to mankind, 
more eſpecially of our fe]low-chriſtians ; and from 
a regard to the intereſt of our holy religion: mo- 
tives which do not at all turn the attention of our 
minds upon themſelves. This is not borrowing 
the aid of ſelf-love to ſtrengthen the principles of 
benevolence and piety ; but it is properly deriving 
additional ſtrength to theſe noble diſpoſitions, as it 
were, from within themſelves, independent of fo- 
reign conſiderations, 

We may ſafely ſay, that no degree or kind of 
ſelf-love is made uſe of in the ſcriptures, but what 
is neceſſary to raiſe us above that principle. And 
ſome of the more refined kinds of ſelf-love, how 
familiar ſoever they may be in ſome ſyſtems of 
morals, never come in ſight there, We are never 
exhorted in the ſcriptures to do benevolent actions 
for the ſake of the reflex pleaſures of benevolence, 

or 
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or pious actions with a view to the pleaſures of 
devotion. This refined kind of ſelf-love is no 
where to be found in the ſcriptures. 

Even the pleaſures of a good conſcience, thanad 
they be of a more general nature, and there be 
leſs refinement in them than in ſome other pleaſures 
which are connected with the idea of /elf, and 
though they be repreſented in the ſcriptures as the 
conſequence of good actions, and a ſource of joy, 
as a teſtimony of a perſon's being in the favour of 
God, and in the way to happineſs, are perhaps 
never directly propoſed to us as the reward of, vir- 
tue, This motive to virtue makes a greater figure 
in the ſyſtem of the Jater ſtoics (thoſe heathen 
philoſophers who, in conſequence of entertaining 
the moſt extravagant idea of their own merit, 
really idolized their own natures to a degree ab- 
ſolutely blaſphemous) than in the ſcriptures, And 
| if we conſider the nature of this principle, we ſhall 
ſoon be ſenſible that if it. be inculcated as a motive 
to virtue, and particularly the virtues of a ſublimer 
kind, it ſhould, be with great caution, and in ſuch 
a manner as ſhall have the leaſt. tendency to en- 
courage ſelf-applauſe. For does not ſelf-applaufe 
border very nearly upon pride and ſelf- conceit, 
and that ſpecies. of it which is called ſpiritual pride, 
and which is certainly a moſt malignant diſpolition ? 

If this ſame principle have power to excite ſuch, 
ridiculous vanity, intolerable arrogance, inveterate. 
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| rancour, and ſupercilious contempt of others, when 


it has nothing but the trifling advantage of ſkill 


in criticiſm, a talent for poetry, a taſte for belles 


lettres, or ſome other of the minuter parts of 
ſcience to avail itſelf of; what have we not to 
dread from it, when it can boaſt of what is uni- 
verſally acknowledged to be a far ſuperior kind of 
excellence? | 

To guard againſt this dangerous rock, ſo fatal 
to every genuine principle of virtue, the utmoſt 
humility, ſelf-difidence, and truſt in God are ever 


recommended to us in the holy ſcriptures. Good 
men are taught to regard him as the giver of every 


good and every perfect gift. They are repreſented 
as diſclaiming all the merit of their own good 
works, and expecting all favour and happineſs, 
private or public, from the free goodneſs and un- 
deſerved mercy of God. I hen we have done all 
that is commanded us we muſt ſay, we are unprofitable 
ſervants, we have done only that which it was our 
duty to do. 

In the repreſentation which our Saviour has 
given us of the proceedings of the laſt great day 
of judgment, it is in 'this reſpect that the temper 
of the righteous is contraſted with that of the 
wicked, though that was not the principal deſign 
of the repreſentation, The righteous ſeem ſur- 
prized at the favourable opinion which their judge 
expreſſes of them, and abſolutely diſclaim all the 

| good 
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good works which he aſcribes to them. I ben ſaw 
we thee, ſay they, hungry, and fed thee; or 
thirfly, and gave thee drink ; when ſaw we thee a 
ftranger and took thee in, or naked and chathed thee ; 
when ſaw we thee ſick and in priſon and came unta 
thee ? Whereas the wicked are repreſented as 
equally ſurprized at the cenſure our Lord paſſes 
upon them, and infiſt upon their innocence ; ſay- 
ing, When ſaw we thee hungry, or thirty, or a 
flranger, or naked, or ſich, or in priſen, and did not 
miniſter unto thee? 

This too is the excellent moral compel wes 
in the parable of the phariſee and the publican ; 
and the import of one of the bleſſings which our 
Lord pronounced in a folemn manner at the begin- 
ning of his miniſtry on earth, Bleſjed are the poor 
in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven; and 
alſo the ſpirit of many of our Lord's invectives 
againſt the pride and hypocriſy of the ſcribes and 
phariſees, 

No other vice ſeems capable of diſturbing the 
equal and generous temper of our Lord. Other 
vices rather excite his compaſſion, but pride, to- 
gether with its uſual attendant hypocriſy, never 
fails to rouſe his moſt vehement indignation : inſo- 
much that before we attend to the heinous nature, 
and dreadful conſequences of thoſe vices, we are 
apt rather to blame our Lord for intemperate wrath 
upon theſe occaſions, and to wonder why a perſon, 

who 
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who otherwiſe appears to be ſo meek, ſhould, in 
this caſe only, be ſo highly provoked. 
How ſeverely doth he check the leaſt tendency 
towards pride and ambition in his own diſciples, 
whenever he diſcovers in any of them a diſpoſition 
to aſpire to diſtinction and ſuperiority ; cloſing his 
admonition, on one remarkable occaſion, with theſe 
words, which are characteriſtic of the temper of 
his religion; Matt. xxiii. 11, 12. He that is greateſt 
among you ſhall be your ſervant : M poſoever hall 
exalt himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that humbleth 
bimſelf ſhall be exaltea ? 

What temper can be ſuppoſed. more proper ta. 
qualiſy us for joining the-glorious aſſembly of the 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, and perhaps in- 
numerable orders of beings far ſuperior to us both 
in underſtanding and goodneſs, when all the ſplen 
dour of the inviſible world ſhall be thrown-open 
to us, but a ſpirit of the deepeſt humility, and the 
pureſt benevolence? This alone can diſpoſe us 
truly to rejoice in the view of every kind and de- 
gree of excellence wherever found, without the 
leaſt uneaſineſs ariſing from pride, envy, jealouſy, 
or diſlike ; all which vicious qualities of the mind 
are nearly connected together, And how can a 
ſpirit of true humility and pure benevolence, which 
cannot exiſt without humility, be attained, if our 
regards be perpetually, or frequently, directed to 
ourſelves ? Where ſe is conſidered, price, vanity, 

or 
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or ſelf- conceit, with all their hateful conſequences, 
ſeem, in ſome degree, to be unavoidable. 
Whoever, therefore, lays the foundation of human 


virtue on the principle of ſelf-intereſt, or, what is 


nearly the ſame thing, ſelf-applauſe, is erecting a 
fabric which can never reſt on ſuch ſupports ; and he 
will be found in fact to have been pulling down with 
one hand what he was endeavouring to build up with 
the other. 

To draw to a concluſion. This doctrine abounds 
with the nobleſt practical uſes, and points out directly 
the great rule of life, and ſource of happineſs; 
which is to give ourſelves wholly up to ſome employ- 
ment, which may, if poſſible, engage all our facul- 
ties, and which tends to the good of ſociety. This 
is a field which is open to the exertion of all human 
powers, and in which all mankind may be equally, 
mutually, and boundleſsly happy. 

This will render all expedients to il time unne- 
ceſſary. With our affections and our faculties thus 
engroſſed by a worthy object, we ſcarcely need to fear 
being ever dull, penſive, or melancholy, or to know 
what it is to have our time hang heavy upon our 
hands. And I think I may fo far preſume upon the 
known connexion of mind and body, as to fay that 
this is the beſt preſervative againſt hypochondriacal 
diſorders, to which perſons whoſe ſituation in the 
world doth not lead them into the active ſcenes of 
life are peculiarly ſubject. Every day paſſed in the 
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ſteady and earneſt diſcharge of a man's known duty 
will paſs with uniform chearfulneſs and alacrity. 
And in the glorious animating proſpect of a future 
happy ſtate of mankind, on which, in a humble truſt 
and confidence in the aſſiſtance and grace of God, 
he has ſpent all his cares, and exerted all his powers, 
that joy will ſpring up in his heart here, which will 
hereafter be unſpeakable and full of glory. 

If troubles and perſecutions ariſe on account of 
our adhering to our duty ; if we be oppoſed in the 
proſecution of laudable undertakings, or ſuffer in 
conſequence of undertaking them ; the true picty of 
a perſon who habitually lives to God, and not to 


himſelf, is capable of converting them all into pure 
unmixed joy and tranſport, Then the human mind, 


rouſed to the moſt intenſe exertion of all its faculties, 
burdened with no conſciouſneſs of guilt, referring 
itſelf abſolutely to the diſpoſal of its God and father, 
diſtruſting its owa powers, and confiding in the in- 
ſinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, ac- 
quires a fervour of ſpirit, a courage, fortitude, and 
magnanimity, tempered with the moſt perfect ſere- 
nity, and the greateſt preſence of mind, that is ſuffi « 


Client, and more than ſufjcient, to bear a man 
through every difficulty, and even to convert all pain 


into pleaſure. His highly agitated ſtate of mind, in 


thoſe trying circumſtances, is almoſt pure rapture 
and extaſy. 


In thoſe circumſtances, which appear fo diſtreſſing, 
numbers, 
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numbers, I doubt not, have been able, according to 
our bleſſed Saviour's direction, to rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, knowing that their reward was great in heaven; 
and have experienced more real comfort, peace of 
mind, and inward joy, in the greateſt adverſity, than 
they had ever felt in the days of their proſperity. 
Yea, what is related by hiſtorians of ſome chriſtian 
and proteſtant martyrs appears to me not incredible 
namely, that in the midſt of flames they have felt ne 
pain. Their minds were fo intenſely agitated, and 
ſo wholly occupied with oppoſite ſenſations, of the 
moſt exalted nature, as to exclude all external ſenſa- 
tion whatever, vaſtly more than we can form any 
idea of from the trances and reveries which any per- 
ſon was ever ſubject to. 

What the extraordinary exerciſes of devotion are 
able to do upon extraordinary occaſions, the habitual 
moderate exerciſe of piety will be able to do in the 
ordinary courſe, and the common troubles of our 
lives; fo that it may not only be compared to a ſtrong 
_ cordial, to be applied when the mind is ready to faint 
under adverſity, but to that food which is the daily 
ſupport of our lives. 

To have God always in our thoughts, is not 
poſſible in this world. Preſent objects, to the in- 
fluence of which we are continually expoſed, muſt 
neceſſarily engage a great part of our attention; and 
worldly objects, by . continually engroſſing our 
thoughts, are apt to become of too great import- 
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ance to us. We grow anxious about them, and our 
minds are harraſſed and fatigued with a conſtant and 
cloſe attention to them. Now, it is when the mind 
is in this ſtate, or rather tending towards it, that the 
benign influences of devotion are, in the ordinary 
courſe of our lives, the moſt ſenſibly felt; when the 
mind, looking off, and above all worldly objects, and 


deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the infinite po wer, 


wiſdom and goodneſs of God, unburdens itſelf of 
every anxiety, and caſts all its cares upon its heavenly 
father; and when the preceding tumult and diſorder 
in the paſſions only ſerves to augment that unſpeak- 
able joy, ſatisfaction and confidence, with which a 
deep ſenſe of the preſence and providence of God 
inſpires the ſoul. 

The relief which a benevolent mind feels from com- 
municating its troubles and cares to an intimate friend, 
in whoſe wiſdom and integrity he can confide, though 
of the ſame nature, is but a faint image of what the 


truly pious ſoul feels in the delightful ſeaſons of the 


devout intercourſe which he maintains with his 
God. | 22S 

This is a perpetual ſource of joy and ſatisfaction to 
a truly devout mind, which the wicked, thoſe perſons 
who live to themſelves and not to mankind, or to 
God, intermeddle not with. Not even an idea of 
that ſweet tranguillity, exalted joy, and calm fortitude 
which true devotion inſpites can be communicated to 


another who hath had no experience of it himſelf, 
This 
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This is true of thoſe things of which St. Paul ſays that 
the animal man cannot comprehend them, and that they are 
fooliſhneſs to him, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. 

I would be no advocate for enthuſiaſm. "The fer- 
vour of devotion cannot always be kept up. That 
is inconſiſtent with the condition of our nature, and 
far from being neceſſary in our preſent ſtate : but that 
chearful ſerenity and compoſure in which moderate 
acts of devotion leave the mind is an excellent temper 


for entering upon, and perſevering with ſpirit and 


alacrity in, any uſeful and honourable undertaking. 
The ſum of this practical doctrine, ſuggeſted by 
revelation, and confirmed by reaſon and obſervation 
is, that No MAN CAN BE HAPPY WHO LIVES To 
HIMSELF; BUT THAT TRUE HAPPINESS con- 


SISTS IN HAVING OUR FACULTIES WHOLLY EN- 


GROSSED BY SOME WORTHY OBJECT, IN THE 
PURSUIT OF WHICH THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
OF OUR AFFECTIONS HAVE THEIR FULL PLAY, 
AND IN WHICH WE ENJOY ALL THE CON- 
SISTENT PLEASURES OF OUR WHOLE NATURE 
that though a regard to our greateſt happineſs be of 
excellent uſe, particularly about the beginning of our 
progreſs towards perfection and happineſs, in bringing 
our inferior appetites and paſſions into due ſubje tion 
to the ſuperior powers of our nature, yet that ſelf- 
love, and a regard to ourſelves 1s very apt to grow too 
intenſe, and is in fact the cauſe of a great deal of the 
uſcleſs anxiety, perplexity, and miſery which is in the 
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world; and that therefore it ought to be our care, 
that our minds be engroſſed as much as poflible by 
other objects; and that even motives to virtue which 
turn our attention frequently upon ourſelves ſhould 
be uſed-with caution; for fear of feeding that vanity 
and ſelf-conceit which we ought to ſtudy every 
method of repreſſing, as the greateſt bane of true 
religion, being moſt oppoſite to the genuine temper 
of chriſtianity, and moſt deſtructive of human 
| happineſs. 

I cannot make a better application of this general 
maxim of conduct, namely, to propoſe to ourſelves, 
and, in the language of Solomon, to purſue with all cur 
might ſome worthy object, ſome honourable and uſe- 
ful employment, eſpecially in the preſent circum- 
ſtances of things among us, than in encouraging you, 
my brethren in the miniſtry, to proſecute with vigour 
that excellent ſcheme in which you have already 
'ſhewn ſo much laudable zeal, and have made fo ſuc- 
ceſsful a progreſs. I need not add, that I mean the 
ſcheme of a proviſion for the more comfortable ſup- 
port of miniſters' widows and orphans. 

This particular ſubject has the eaſieſt and happieſt 
connexion imaginable with the general one I have 
been diſcuſſing; as it is both a worthy and benevolence 
undertaking itſelf, and is deſigned for the relief of thoſe 
perſons who have ſhewn themſelves to be actuated by 
the ſame excellent ſentiments; of perſons who have 
not lived to themſelves, but to ſociety ; who have 

| enteiel 
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entered into the ſocial connexions of life, and who 
have expoſed themſelves and families to peculiar hard- 
{hips in conſequence of thoſe honourable connexions. 

If any ſet of duties ſhine with peculiar. luſtre and 
make a greater figure than the reſt in our holy reli- 
gion, they are thoſe of humanity and compaſſion, 
Through all the books both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, they are the moſt frequently, and the 
moſt earneſtly inculcated of any particular duties: 
doubtleſs, becauſe they are of the ſtrongelt obligation 
in themſelves, the fineſt exerciſe for our faculties 
(having the greateſt tendency to advance the perſec- 
tion of our nature) and the beſt-adapted to promote 
the eaſe and happineſs of mankind in general. 

The Divine Being himſelf is always repreſented as 
taking particular notice of the treatment which the 
poor and diſtreſſed meet with. He hath ſtiled himſelf 
the father of the fatherleſs,and the widnw's God: and there- 
fore when we undertake thoſe humane and kind offices, 
we may with more propriety than 1n any other ſphere, 
conſider ourſelves as acting the glorious part of God's 
deputies, and as ſtewards of the divine grace and 
goodneſs here below. 

If we be obliged to contribute of our ſubſtance to 
the relief of the diſtreſſed, much more is it incumbent 
upon us not to withhold our labour and our intereſt, 
in the proſecution of proper ſchemes for their relief, 
And the method in which it is propoſed to relieve 
the diſtreſſed perſons we have now under conſideration 
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is one that is quite free from all the difficulties which 
lie in the way of common charities (though the 
objections to common charities have no weight in 


this particular caſe) and a method which is, in all 


Caſes, the moſt eligible, when it can be purſued with 
effect; namely, to put thoſe perſons whoſe circum- 
ſtances are diſtreſſing, or liable to be ſo, in the way 
of relieving themſelves. It is to exert our humanity 
in the way of n if not induſtry, at leaſt 
frugality. 

This, conſequently, is a method which will re- 
lieve the minds of the diſtreſſed of a burthen which is 
often leſs tolerable than moſt kinds of calamity, 
namely, the ſenſe of dependence and obligation. It 
may be a falſe kind of delicacy which makes ſome 


perſons ſo extremely ſenſible upon theſe occaſions; 


but it is a ſenſibility which only the moſt amiable and 
deſerving perſons are ſubje& to; and there is cer- 


tainly a peculiar propriety in attending to this circum- 


ſtance in the caſe before us. 

Who are, generally, the unhappy widows whole 
caſe we are now conſidering, but perfons who have 
been brought up in eaſy and genteel circumſtances, 


and whoſe ſmall fortunes, joined to the income of 


their huſbands, and managed with great frugality, 
have been juſt ſufficient to bring up a family in that 
decent and reputable manner, in which a regard to 
their ſtation in life, and to the congregations in 
whoſe ſervice their huſbands were engaged, are uni- 

verſally 
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verſally acknowledged to require. Theſe unhappy 
perſons, therefore, are reduced at once, upon the 
death of their huſbands, and the great reduction, if 
not total ceaſing of their incomes (which is the im- 
mediate conſequence of that event) to one of the 
moſt diſtreſſing ſituations that can occur in human 
.. 

Here is to be ſeen the deepeſt afMiQtion for the loſs 
of that companion and friend for whoſe ſake they had 
ſacrificed perhaps better proſpects, and ſituations 
in which it would have been more in their power to 
ſupport themſelves and families in the like circum- 
ſtances; the greateſt indigence, to which they have 
never been accuſtomed, with which they are there- 
fore wholly unprepared to encounter, and Which, 
in their time of life, they are utterly incapable of re- 
medying; and all this joined with that generoſity of 
ſentiment, inſpired by their education, and cheriſhed: 
by the company and acquaintance they have always 
kept up, to which relief itſelf is diſtreſſing, unleſs 
conferred with the greateſt prudence and delicacy, 

To augment the diſtreſs of theſe diſeonſolate 
widows, they ſee nothing before them but a number 
of children educated in the ſame decent and frugal 
manner in which their parents were obliged to live, 
with expectations (if they be of an age capable of 
having any) almoſt unavoidably above their rank and 
fortune, wholly unprovided for, and deſtitute, in a 
great meaſure, of their father's intereſt and friend- 
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ſhips, on which were founded all their expectations of 


being introduced with tolerable Ones into the 
world. 


Here then, my „ are the worthieſt objects 
of charity, and here is the moſt unexceptionable 


and deſirable method of beſtowing it; ſo that no 


circumſtance ſeems wanting to engage every benevo- 
tent and public-ſpirited perſon to join heartily in a 
ſcheme which is calculated for ſo excellent a pur- 
poſe. 

Conſider, my brethren, how many worthy perſons 
are anxious about the prudence and the vigour of 
your preſent refolutions ; with what tender and heart- 
piercing concern the worthy and pious parent regards: 
the wife of his boſom, and the children of his love, 
When he feels the ſymptoms of his own declining, 
nature, and dreads to cemmunicate the alarming in- 
telligence; and how earneſtly he wiſhes it may be in 
his power to do fomething, while living, which,, 
when he is dead, may be the means of providing a 
mall ſubſtitute for the fruit of his preſent labours; 
when alas, no fubſtitute can be provided for himſelf, 
for his advice, his inſtructions, his conſolations, the 
charms of his converſation, and all his perſonal kind 
offices. Of what a load of anxiety and diſtreſs,, 
which tends to haſten the dreaded event, would 
this ſcheme eaſe the worthieſt and moſt conſiderate 
of human minds ? 

Confider alſo, tow many perſons, the beſt-qualified 

to 
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to bear their parts with propriety and honour in ſocial 
life, and to exhibit the fineſt example of the ſeveral - 
relative. and domeſtic duties to others, and who are 
thereby capable of having their own uſefulneſs greatly 
extended, are reſtrained from engaging in ſocial con- 
nexions by that peculiar tenderneſs and humanity, 
which a liberal education, and a life devoted to the 
ſervice of a benevolent religion inſpires; and alſo by 
that very prudence, which would eminently contri- 
bute to their fulfilling the moſt important duties of it 
in the moſt exemplary manner. 

do excellent an undertaking will doubtleſs be its 
own ſufficient reward; and if the fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much, what good may you not 
reaſonably expect that the devout bleſſings and fervent 
prayers of the many excellent perſons intereſted in 
your preſent refolutions will procure you, from that 
God who is able to make all grace abound towards you 
and to ſupply all your wants, out of his abundant fulneſs 
in Chriſt Jeſus ? 

Let us then, my bretheren, be fledſaſt and unmove- 
able in this, as well as akvays abounding in every goad 
work ; for-as-much as we know that our labour ſhall nat 
be in vain in the Lord. 


SERMON 


SERMON VII. 


©F THE DANGER OF BAD HABITS.. 


EPHRAIM IS JOINED TO IDOLS.. LET HIM ALONE. 


HOSEA iv. 17. 


ErhRalu is here put for the whole kingdom of 
Hrael, of which it was a part; and this aweful ſen- 
tence pronounced upon it was delivered during its 
declenſion, and not long before its final diſſolution by 
the kings of Aſſyria. 

Many prophets had God ſent to this unhappy: 
nation, and by repeated meſſages had he expoſtulate 1 
with them, from time to time, for their crying wick- 
edneſs and provocations. They had had ine upon line, 
and precept upon precept; but all had been to no pur- 
poſe. They ſhewed no ſign of repentance, but held 
faſt their iniquity, and would not let it go till the divine: 
patience and forbearance were wearied out. Mercy 
could plead for them no longer, their fate was deter- 
mined; and the execution of the juſt judgments of 
God upon them was only delayed, but was ſure to: 
take place in the end. 

This is the caſe of a whole nation Santas of. 
God in this fearful manner. But whatever bas been 
the caſe of one nation may not only be the caſe of- 

another 
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another nation, but alſo that of any individual; and it 


is the poſlibility of this being the caſe of our own 


nation, or of ourſelves, that makes it to demand 
our attention. To the Almighty, with reſpect to 
moral government, a nation is as one man, and one 
man as a whole nation. He puniſhes vice, and he 
rewards virtue in both; and whatever is agreeable to 
wiſdom and equity in the caſe of a nation is likewiſe 
agreeable to wiſdom and equity with reſpect to indivi- 
duals. Suppoſing, therefore, that the caſes are exactly 
ſimilar, I ſhall, in diſcourſing from theſe words, 
F irſt, State the caſe with as much exactneſs as 
I can; 
Secondly, Shew the probability and danger of 
it with reſpeXt to human nature; and 


Thirdly, Confider the equity and propriety of it 


with reſpect to God, applying the whole doc- 
trine to the caſes of individuals. 

In the firſt place, I am to ſtate this caſe . 
much exactneſs as J can. 

In general, when any perſon is in the condition of 
Ephraim in my text, ſo that God ſhall, as it were, ſay 
of him, he is joined to idols (he is joined to his luſts, 
and vices), let him alone, his day of trial and proba- 
tion may be ſaid to be, to all important purpoſes, ex- 
pired. He is no longer a ſubjef? of moral government, 
becauſe he is utterly incapable of amendment, which is 
the end of all moral diſcipline; and though, through 
the goodneſs of God, which is over all his works, he 

may 
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may live many years longer, yet his final doom is in 
reality fixed; his ſentence is irrevocable, and the ex- 
ecution of it only deferred. 

Not that the reformation of any ſinner is ever na- 
turally impoſſible, or that, if he truly repent, he ſhall 
not find favour at the hand of God. For nothing is 


' zmpoſſuble with God, and a truly humble, penitent, and 


contrite heart he will never deſpiſe, whenever, and 
whereſoever he finds it. But the change may be 


morally impoſſible, or not to be expected according to 


the uſual courſe of things; and this is ſufficient to 


authorize us to make uſe of the language. 

Suppoſing a man to have lived ſo long in the habits. 
of vice, as to have loſt all reliſh for every thing that 
is good, that he has no pleaſure in the company of the 
ſober, the virtuous, and the pious, but only in that 
of thoſe who are as abandoned as himſelf, and that 
the greateſt ſatisfaction he has is in corrupting others 
(and farther than this depravity cannot go); ſuppoſ- 
ing that, in the courſe of his life, this man, beſides. 
every advantage for iſtruction, had experienced a great 
variety of proſperity and adverſity; and yet that proſ- 
perity, inſtead of making him more thankful and. 
obedient to God, made him forget him the more; and 
that afflictions, inſtead of ſoftening and bettering his 
heart, only ſerved to harden it, and make it worſe : 
Do I fay that this abandoned wretch cannot be re- 


formed, that God cannot, by any methods whatever, 


work upon his heart, and bring him to ſerious thought 
| and. 
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and reflexion? By no hes would be to limit 
the power of God, to whom all things are poſſible. 
He can work miracles, if he ſhould think proper ſo to 

do. But then I fay this would be a proper miracle, 

ſuch as, at this day, we are not authorized to expect. 

And judging by what we ſee actually to take place, 

and what we muſt conclude to be juſt and right, God 

may, and probably will, leave ſuch a one to himſelf, 

He may determine to try him no longer by any of 
thoſe methods of his providence which are uſually em- 

ployed for the purpoſe of reclaiming ſinners, 

For inſtance, afflictions, and eſpecially bodily ſick» 
neſs, are a great means of ſoftening and bettering the 
minds of men; but God may reſolve that he ſhall be 
viſited with no remarkable ſickneſs, till he be over- 
taken with his laſt; or he may cut him off by a ſud- 
den and unexpected death, in the midft of his crimes, 
The death of our friends, or any calamities befalling 
them, have often been the means, in the hands of 
divine providence, of bringing to ſerious thought and 
reflexion thoſe who have ſurvived thoſe ſtrokes ; but 
God may reſolve never to touch him in ſo tender a 
part, but rather make uſe of his death as a warning 
and example to others, 

Now when a man is thus 4% of God, and no pro- 
vidential methods are uſed to reclaim him, we may 
conclude that he is irrecoverably loſt. It is, in fact, 
and according to the courſe of nature (and we know 
of no deviations from it ſince the age of the apoſtles) 


abſolutely 
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abſolutely impoſſible that he ſhould repent, or be re- 
formed. And though he ſhould continue to live ever 
ſo long after God has thus forſaken him, he is only, 
in the awful language of ſcripture, treaſuring up wrath 
againſt the day of wrath; and there remains nothing for 
him but a fearful looking for of judgment, and of that 

fiery indignation which ſhall conſume the adverſaries of 
God. . | | 

Having thus ſtated the nature of this awful caſe, 
and ſhowa in what ſenſe, and on what ac-ount, it 
may be ſaid that it 1s quite deſperate and hopeleſs, viz, 
becauſe it may be morally impoſſible that he ſhould 
ever truly repent and be reformed, by reaſon of God's 
withdrawing thoſe providential methods by which he 
uſes to work upon men's hearts, and to bring them 
to ſerious thought and reflexion, I come 

2dly, To conſider the probability and danger of the 
caſe with reſpe& to human nature; how far men are 
liable to fall into this fearful condition, and by what 
means they fall into it. 

A man's caſe may be pronounced to be thus deſ- 
perate, when his mind is bzought into ſuch a ſtate, 
as that the neceſſary means of reformation ſhall have 
loſt their effect upon him; and this is the natural 
conſequence of confirmed habits of vice, and a long- 
continued neglect of the means of religion and virtue, 
which is ſo far from being an impoſſible or improba- 
ble caſe, that it is a very general one. 

In order to be the more ſenſible of this, you are to 

. conſider 
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Conſider that vice is a habit, and therefore of a ſubtle 
and inſinuating nature. By eaſy, pleaſing, and ſeem- 
ingly harmleſs actions, men are often betrayed into a 
progreſs, which grows every day more alarming, Our 
virtuous reſolutions may break with difficulty. It 
may be with pain and reluQance that we commit the 
firſt afts of ſin, but the next are eaſier to us; and 
uſe, cuſtom, and: habit, will at laſt reconcile us to 
any thing, even things the very idea of which = 
at firſt be ſhocking to us. 

Vice is a thing not to be trifled with. You may, 
by the force of vigorous reſolution, break off in the 
early ſtages of it; but habits, when they have been 
confirmed, and long continued, ate obſtinate things 
to contend with, and are hardly ever entirely ſub- 
dued. When bad habits ſcem to be overcome, and 
we think we have got rid of our chains, they may 
perhaps only have become, as it were, invi/ible ; ſo 
that when we thought we had recovered our freedom, 
and ſtrength, ſo as to be able to repel any tempta- 


tion, we may loſe all power of reſiſtance on the firſt 
approach of it. 


A man who has contracted a habit of vice, and 
been abandoned to ſinful courſes for ſome time, is 
never out of danger, He is exactly in the caſe of a 
man who has long laboured under a chronical diſeaſe, 
and is perpetually ſubject to a relapſe. The firſt 
ſhock of any diſorder a man's conſtitution may bear, 
and, if he be not naturally ſubject to it, he may per- 
fectly recover, and be out of danger. But when the. 


8 general 


H 
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general habit is ſuch, as that a relapſe is apprehended, 
a man's friends and phyſicians are alarmed for him. 

: Thereaſon is, that a relapſe does not find a perſon 
in the condition in which he was when the firſt fit of 
illneſs ſeized him. That gave his conſtitution a 
ſhock, and left him enfeebled, fo as to be leſs able to 
ſuſtain another ſhock; and eſpecially if it be more 
violent than the former, as is generally the caſe in 
thoſe diſorders. 

In the very ſame dangerous ſituation is the man 
| who has ever been addicted to vicious courſes. He 
can never be ſaid. to be perfectiy recovered, whatever 
appearances may promiſe, but is always in danger of 
a a fatal relapſe, He ought, therefore, to take the 
greateſt care of himſelf. He is not in the condition 
of a perſon who has zever known the ways of wicked- 
neſs. He ought, therefore, to have the greateſt diſ- 
truſt of himſelf, and ſet a double watch over his 
thoughts, words, and actions, for fear of a ſurprize. 
For if once, through the force of any particular temp- 
tation, he ſhould fall back into his former vicious 
courſes, and his former diſpoſition ſhould return, his 
caſe will probably be deſperate. He will plunge him- 
ſelf {till deeper in wickedneſs; and his having ab- 
ſtained for a time will only, as it were, have whetted 
his appetite, and make him ſwallow down the poiſon 
of ſin by larger and more eager draughts than ever. 

Such perſons may be ſo entirely in the power of 
vicious habits, that they ſhall be in no ſenſe their own 
. maſters. They may even ſee the danger they are in, 
wiſh to free themſelves from the habits they have con- 
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tracted, and yet find they have no force, or reſolution, 
to relieve themſelves. They are not to be reſcued 
from the ſnare of the deflroyer, and brought to their 
right mind, but by ſome uncommon and alarn.ing _ 
providence, which is in the hands of God, and which - 
he may juſtly withhold, when his patience.and long- 
ſuffering have been much abuſed. Juſtly may he ſay- 
to ſuch an habitual ſinner, as he did to Ephraim in 
my. text; He is joined to idols, he is joined to his 
juſte, let him alene. He is determined to have the 
flegſure of fin, let him receive the-wwages of /m alſo. ' 

This brings me to the third head of my diſcourſe, 
in which I propoſe to conſider the equity of the pro- 
ceding with reſpect to God, 

It may be faid that it is not agreeable to equity for | 
God to favour ſome with the means of improvement, | 
and ſuffer others to abandon themſelves to deſtruction 
without a poſlibility of eſcaping. But I anſwer, that 
the perſons waoſe caſe I have been deſcribing have 
had, and have outhved, their day of grace. God has 
long exerciſed forbearance towards them, but they 
have wearied it out; and it could not be expected to 
jaſt for ever. They have had gracious invitations to 
repentance, but they have ſlighted them all: they 

Ropped their ears, and refuſed to return, They have 
been tried with a great variety bota of merciful and 
of afflictive providences, but they made no good uſe 
of them. hy then, as the prophet ſays, ſhould they 


be Hricten any more, when they w:1l only revolt mare and 
more? 


*% 


A day of trial and probation, or what is frequently 
8 2 called 
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ealled a day of grace, muſt neceſſarily have forns 
period; elſe when would the time of retribution, 
| when would the time of rewards and puniſhments, 
take place? A ſtate of trial neceſſarily reſpects ſome 
future ſtate, in which men muſt receive according to 
their deeds, But this ſtate of trial it has pleaſed God 
to make of uncertain duration, no doubt to keep us 
always watchful, having our accounts always in readi- 
neſs, becauſe in ſuch an hour as we think not our Lord 
may come, and require them. The ſtate of trial, there- 
fore, is with ſome of much longer duration than it is 
with others; and God is the ſovereign arbiter of every 
thing relating to it. He makes our lives longer or 
ſhorter, as ſeems good in his ſight, and at dezth a 
ſtate of trial ends of courſe. We may, therefore, 
as well pretend to queſtion the Juſtice and equity of, 
God's cutting us off by death when and in what 
manner he pleaſes, as arraign his juſtice in ſealing up 
our doom, though while we live, whenever he pleaſes. 
No doubt God gives to every perſon a ſufficient 
trial; for he is not willing that any ſhould periſh, but had 
rather that all ſhould come to repentance. We may there - 
fore aſſure ourſelves, that he will not ceaſe to en- 
deavour to promote the reformation of a ſinner by all 
proper means, 'till he ſhall become abſolutely incor- 
rigible, and the methods taken to reclaim him would 
be abuſed and loſt. And if we conſider that every 
means of improvement neglected adds to a man's 
guilt, and aggravates his condemnation, it may even 
appear to be mercy in the Divine Being to grant a 
perſon no farther means of improvement, after it has 
| been 
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been found, by actual trial, that they would only 
have been abuſed, and therefore have proved highly 
injurious to him. Not but that it might have been 
ſaficient to ſilence every cavil of this kind, to fay, 
as Paul does, on a ſimilar occaſion, ho art thzu, 
O man, that replieft againſt God; or with Abraham, 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do that which ts 
right? But it is proper to ſhew that in the mid/? of 
judgment God remembers mercy. 

There is a very pathetic deſcription of the caſe of 
a ſinner who, after a relapſe into vicious courſes, is 
juſtly abandoned of God, to ſeck his own deſtruction, 
in a parable of our Saviour's, formed upon the 
popular opinion of the jews of his age concerning. 
demons, or evil ſpirits, Matt. xii. 43, &c. © When 
* the unclean ſpirit is gone out of a man, he walketh: 
through dry places, ſeeking reſt; and findeth none. 
Then he faith, I will return to my houſe from 
whence I came out; and when he is come, he: 
« findeth it empty, ſwept, and garniſhed. Then 
« goeth he, and taketh with himſelf ſeven other 
c ſpirits,, more wicked than himſelf, and they enter 
« in, and dwell there, and the laſt ſtate of that man. 
« js worſe than the firſt.” The application of this 
parable either to the caſe of the jews (for whom it 
ſeems to have been originally intended) or to parti- 
cular perſons, wo, after a ſeeming reformation, have 
relapſed into vicious courſes, is too obvious to be 
particularly dwelt upon. 


cc 
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To come, therefore, to a gereral application of 
this do trine; Let all perſons wao are {en.ible of the 
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folly =» evil of ſinful courſes, and of the danger of 
perſiſting in them, make a ſpeedy and effectual re- 
treat. Let us do nothing by hahes, To be luke- 
warm in religion, is in effect to have no religion at 
all. We muſt give God our hearts ; we muſt give 
him an undivided affection ; for toe cannot truly love 
God and mammorn, or the world, at the ſame time. 
In this unſettled and fluctuating diſpoſition, tempta- 
tons will have a great advantage over us. We 
ſhall ever be in danger of throwing off all reſtraint, 
and of running into every kind of riot and exceſs, 
*till nothing on the part of divine providence ſhall 
occur to reclaim us. 
In reality, my brethren, and to every valuable end: 
and purpoſe, the term of our ti ial and probation does 
generally expire long before the term. of our natural 
lives. For how few are there whoſe characters, 
whoſe dijpeſitions, or habits of mind, undergo any con- 
' ſiderable change after they are grown to man's eſtate? 
Our temters, and general characters are uſually fixed 
as ſoon as we have fixed ourſelves in a regular em- 
ployment and mode of life, For, after this, we ſee 
| almoſt every perſon continue the very fame to the 
end of his life. Some remarkable providential occur- 
rence, ſome fit of ſickneſs, or ſome unforeſeen miſ- 
fortune of any kind, may alarm thoſe who have been. 
addicted to vicious courſes, and for a time bring them 
to ſerious thought and refiexion ; but if they be 
turned thirty or forty years of age, how ſoon do the 


ferious purpoſes, which they then form, go off, and. 
weir former modes of. thirking and living return? 
Not 
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Not only with reſpect to temper, and diſpoſition of mind; 
as it relates to virtue or vice, but with reſpect to 
thoſe habits which are indifferent to morals, we ſee 
that, excepting one caſe perhaps in a thouſand, they 
are not ſubject to change after the period that I have 
mentioned. Any habits that we contract early in 
life, any particular bias or inclination ; any particu- 
lar caſt of thought, or mode of converſation ; even 
any particular geſture of body, as in walking, fitting, 
&c. we are univerſally known by among our ac- 
quaintance, from the time that we properly enter life 
to the time that we have done with it ; as much as 
we are by the tone of our voice, or our hand-writ- 
ing, which likewiſe are of the nature of habits, or 
cuſtanis. : | 
Theſe: obſervations may be applied in a great 
meaſure even to matters of opinion, (though, na- 
turally, nothing ſeems to be more variable) as well 
as to mental and corporeal Habits. A man who has 
ſtudied, or who fancies he. has ſtudied, any particular 
fubject, ſooner or later makes up his mind, as we ſay, 
with reſpect to it; and after this, all arguments, 
intended to convince him of his miſtake,, only ſerve 
to confirm. him in his choſen way of thinking. An 
argument, or evidence. of any kind, that is entirely 
new to a man, may make a proper impreſſion upon 
him; but if it has been often propoſed to him, and 
he has had time to view and conſider it, ſo as to have 
hit upon any method of evading the force of it, he 
is afterwards quite callous to it, and can very ſeldom 
he prevailed upon to give it any proper attention, 
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"This conſideration accounts, in ſome meaſure, both. 
for the great influence of chriſtianity on its firſt pub- 


| lication, when the doctrines were new and /trikizg, 


and alſo for the abſolute indifference with which the 


* fame great truths are now heard in all chriſtian 


countries. "I | 

It accounts alſo for the more ſtriking effect of the 
preaching of the methodiſts than ours. They find. 
people utterly ignorant, to whom the truths, the 
promiſes, and the threatnings, of the goſpel are really 
ew; whereas we have to do with perſons who have 
heard them from their infancy, and have, alas, ac- 


quired a habit of diſregarding them. But then our 


people,. having, in general, been brought up in habits 
of virtue, ſuch great changes of character and con- 
duct are leſs neceſſary in their cafe, It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that they too ſeldom. exceed that 
mediocrity of character which they acquire in early 
life. I ſpeak of the generality among us. For 
others are remarkable exceptions, perſons of diſia- 
tereſted and heraic virtue, in full proportion to the ſu- 
perior advantages which they enjoy. 

The reſiſtance which the mind makes to the ad- 
miſſion of truth, when it has been ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt it, is evident both with reſpeꝗ to the belief of 
chriſtianity in general, and of particular opinions 
relating to it. There are many perſons, by no 


means deſective with reſpect to judgment in other. 


things, of whoſe converſion to chriſtianity we can. 


have no more reaſonable expectation, than of the 
ſun riſing in the weſt, even though they ſhould con- 
ſent 
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ſent to hear, or read, every thing that we could pro- 
| poſe to them for that purpoſe. There are alſo many 
conſcientious and intelligent roman-catholics, abſurd 
as we juſtly think their principles to be, who would 
deliberately read the beſt defences of proteſtantiſms 
without any other effe&t than that of being more 
confirmed in their prejudices againſt it. The fame 
may be ſaid of perſons profeſſing other modes of 
faith; ſo that their perſuaſions are not to be changed, 
except by ſuch a method as that which was applied 
for the converſion of the apoſtle Paul, The fame 
obſervation may alſo be applied to many opinions, 
and eſpecially to a general bias, or turn of thinking, 
in matters of a political nature, and even in ſubjects 
of philoſophy, or criticiſm, 

Facts of this kind, of which we are all witneſſes, 
and which come within the obſervation of every day 
in our lives, ſhew in a very ſtriking light, what 
care we ought to take in forming our firft judgments 
of things, and in contracting our firſt habits, and 
therefore deſerve the more eſpecial attention of young 
perſons. For we ſee that when theſe principles and 
habits are once properly formed, they are generally 
fixed for life, Wnatever is fact with reſpect to man- 
kind in general, we ought to conclude to be the caſe 
with reſpect to eur/eſves ; that the cauſe is in the con- 
ſtitution of our | common nature, and dependent upon 
the fundamental laws of it, and, no doubt, a wiſe and 
- uſeful part of it; and we muſt not expect that mira- 

cles will be wrought in our favour. 
To ſhew that there is the greateſt advantage, as 
| | well 
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well as fome inconvenience, reſulting from this di- 
Poſition to fixity, as we call it, in our own nature, let 
it be obſerved, that if there was nothing fixed, or 
permanent, in the human character, we ſhould find the 
fame inconvenience, as if any other law of nature 
Was unſettled. We ſhould be perpetually at a loſs. 
how to conduct ourſelves, how to behave to man- 
Kind in general, and even to our own particular 
friends and acquaintance, eſpecially aſter having been 
tor any ſpace of time abſent from them. We do not 
expect to find perſons the yery ſame in al! changes of 
condition or circumſtances, as in ſickneſs and health, 
profperity and adverſity, &c. but then we generally 
know what Liu, change to expect in then in thoſe 
circumſtances, and we regulate our conduit towards, 
them by our experience of the uſual effect of ſimilar 
changes, | 1 85 | 

Theſe obſervations, when applied to opinions, may 
ſerve to amule us, bat wizn they are applied to prac- 
ice they ought ſeriouſly to alarm us. Let all thoſe, 
therefore, who, being at all advanced in life, ſee rea- 
fon to be diſſatisfied with themſelves, with their diſ- 
poſition of mind, and their general condut, be 
alarmed ; for there is certainly the greateſt reaſon for 
it, probably much more than they are themſelves 
aware of. Perſons in this ſtate of mind always flat- 
ter themſelves with a time when they ſhall have more 
leiſure for repentance and reformation ; but, judging 
from obſervation on others, which is the ſureſt guide 
that they can follow (infinitely better than their own. 
1:naginations) they may conclude, that it is almoſt a 
certainty that ſuch a time will never come, If 
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© If they ſhould have the leiſure for repentance and 
« reformation which they promiſed themſelves, it is not 
probable that ſufficient frength of reſolution will come 
along with it. Indeed, all reſolutions to repent at a 
future time are neceſſarily inſincere, and muſt be a 
mere deception; becauſe they imply a preference of 
a man's preſent habits and conduct, that he is really 
unwilling to change them, and that nothing but ne- 
ceſſity would lead him to make any attempt of the 
kind. In fact, he can only mean that he will diſ- 
continue particular aftions, his habits, or temper of 
mind, remaining the ſame. 4) 

' Beſides, a real, effectual repentance, or reforma- 

tion, is ſuch a total change in a man, as cannot, in 
the nature of things, take place in a ſhort ſpace of 
time. A man's habits are formed by the ſcenes he 
has gone through, and the impreſſions which they 
have made upon him; and when death approaches, 
a man has not another life, like this, to live over 
again. He may, even on a death- bed, moſt ſincerely 
0% that he had a pious and benevo ent diſpoſition, 
with the love ef virtue in all its branches: but that 
wiſh, though it be ever ſo ſincere, and earneſt, can 
no more produce a proper change in his mind, than 
it can reſtore him to health, or make him taller, or 

ſtronger, than he is. | 

The preciſe time when this confirmed ſtate of 
mind takes place; or, in the language of ſcripture, 
the time when any perſon is thus 4% f God, or left 
to himſelf, cannot be determined. It is neceſſarily 
various and uncertain, But in general, we may ſay, 
? that 
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| that when any perſon has D 


vicious courſes, when vice is grown into a habit with 
him, and eſpecially, when his vices are more pro- 


perly of 4 mental nature, ſuch as a diſpoſition to 
_ envy, malice, or ſelfiſhneſs (which are the moſt invete- 


rate, the moſt difficult to be eradicated, of all vices) ; 
when neither health nor ſickneſs, proſperity nor ad- 
verſity ; when neither a man's own reflexions, the 
remonſtrances of his friends, nor admonitions from 
the pulpit, have any viſible effect upon him; when, 
after this, we ſee no great change in his worldly 
affairs, or connexions, but he goes on from day to 
day, from month to month, and from year to year, 


without any ſenſible alteration, there is reaſon to fear - 
| that he is fallen into this fatal ſecurity, that he is, as it 


were, fallen afleep, and that this ſleep will be the ſleep 


of death, 


However, a ſhadow'of hope is not to be deſpiſed, 
One chance in a thouſand is {till a chance; and there 
are perſons whoſe vigour of mind is ſuch; that, when 
ſufficiently rouzed, they are equal to almoſt any thing, 


Loet thoſe, therefore, who ſee their danger at any 
time of life, be up and doing, working out their ſalva- 


tion with fear and trembling, that, if poffible, they may 


ee from the wrath to come, 
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